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: i 1 W Engl 2 hath 
# | been much cultivated du- 


ring ile laſh: tuo hundred 
I, # 8 Lern eg ty 


been tried — 3 9 >=" in 
verſe and in proſe, upon all ſub- 
Jetts, and in every hind of ſtile: 
but whatever other improvements | 
it may have received, it hath made 


110 advances in Granmatical ac- 
cura. 
t is now po fey years 
& Doftor, Swift made à pub- 


* Earl 


* addreſſed zo the 


ii p R B F AC E. 
Earl of Oxford, then Lord Diaz 
 farer, of the imperfect State of | 
o Lunguage; alledging in pur 
ticular, © that in many inflances it 
As i offended againſt every pant of 
Grammar. Swift muſt. be als 
: Dh zo have been a good judge of 
this matter. He was Himſelf very 
attentive to this fart, both in his 
own writings, and in his remarks 
fon thoſe of his friends : : he is one 
of our moſt correct, and perhaps 
our very beſt proſe writer. In- 
deed the juſtneſs of this complaint, 
as far as I can find, hath never 
been queſtioned ; and yet no effec-. 
tual method hath hitherto been taken 
to redreſs the n of worch be. FT" 
complains. =_ h 
But let us confider, * * in 


what extent, we are to underfland © 


this charge brought againſt the 
38 Lane Does it mean, 
Poo that 7 


PRE F A C F. = 
he the Engliſh Language as it is 
ſpoken oy the politeff part of the. 


nation, and 'as it flands in the 
ritings of our moſt approved au- 
_, thors, "oftentimes offends againſt 
every part of Grammar? Thus 
far, I am afraid, the charge io 
true. Or does it further | imply, 
that our Language is in its nature 
irregular and capricious; not ſub- 
Jef, or not eafily reduceable, to a 
Sem of rules? In this roſpeed; 
T am perſuaded, the charge is 
wholly without foundation. 
N 2 Engliſh Language is ber- 
haps of all the preſent European 
Languages by much the moſt frmple © 
in its form and conſtruction. Of f 
all the ancient Languages extant 
that is the moſt fi mple, which is un- 
doubtedly the moſt ancient: but 
even that Language ilſelf does nut 
you rhe Engliſh in Smplicity. 5 
i a 2 3 


II. Adjectiues admit 


ir P R E F AC E. 
ths Words of the Engliſh Lab. 
_ guage are ſubjet to fewer varia* 
tions from their original Form, 
than thoſe perhaps of any other 

Language whatſoever, Its Sub. 
| Aantives have but one variation of 
Caſe: nor bave they. any be ſade 
the natural diſtinctian of Gender. 


of no change 
at all, except that which - expreſſes 
the degrees of 1 Alte 
poſſible variations of the - origieas 
form of the Verb are mat above 2 =_ 
or ſeven; iphereas in many Lan- 
guages they amount to one or w 
ts and almoſt the whole bu 
fines of Modes, Times, and V oices 
is managed with great eafe by the 
aſſiſtance of eight or nine commodi- 
ous little V bu rp called from their 
uſe Auxiliaries, The . 85 
of this Language is fo eaſy a 
obvious, that - cur  Grammarians 
baue 
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I * * thought it hardly worth while 
| 70 give us any thing like a regular 
os Hliematical Syntax. The laßt 


ingliſh Grammar. that hath been 


To pr reſented; to the public, and by the 
e 


ron beft qualified to have given 


i A perfekt one, compriſes the whole 


tax. in ten lines. The reaſon, 


hich Be aff gut for being ſo very 


conciſe, in this part, is, © becauſe 
© our Language. bas fo little in- 
& feftion, that its Cynfirucrion 


hy neither requires nor admits many 


rules. In truth, the eafier 


any ſubjeft i is in its own nature, the 


harder is it to make it more eaſy by 


8 explanation ; ; and nothing is com- 


monly more unneceſſary, and at the 


| Jame time more difficult, than to 


ive a Demonſtration in form of 4 


| Propoſition. almoſt ſelf-evident. 


It ig not owing then to any pe- 


4 irregularity or difficulty of 


a 3 our 


* 88 2 HO 
— an, er * 
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our Language, that tbe general 
practice both of. ſpeaking and 


writing it is chargeable with in- 


accuracy. It is not the Lan- 
guage, but the Pradlice, that is in 


fault. The truth is, Grammar is 


very much. neglected among us: 


and it is not the difficulty of the 
Language, but on the contrary, the 


 ſmplicity and facility o, it, that 
occaſions this neglect. Mere tbe 


Language leſs. 7 and fi "075 we 


ſhould find ourſelves under a neceſſi- 
ty of Hudying it with more care and 
attention. But as it is, we take it 
for granted, that we have a com- 
petent kno edge and Kill, and are. 


able to acquit ourſelves properly, in 
our own native tongue: a faculty 


ſolely acquired by uſe, conducted by 
habit, and tried by the ear, carries 
us on without reflection; ; we meet 
ith 0 rubs or 45 iffculties in our 


— | 


7 
— 
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way, ar We do. not perceive them; 
we fd. ourſelves able to. go on with- . 
out rules, and.we do not Jo much at 
fs ect that We fland in need. Ye 
them. N. = i 
. a ey: by our 5 ol 
un Language makes no part of the. 
ordinary method of inſtruction which. 
We. paſs thre. in our. childhood; .. and. 
it is very Seldom that we apply. 
ourſelves to it afterward, And yet 
the want of it will not be fi 
ally ſupplied by any other aa. 
tages whatſoever. Much practice in 
the polite world, and a general ac- 
quaintance with the beſt authors, 
are good helps, but alone will hard-. 
ly be ſufficient : we have writers, 
who have enjoyed theſe advantages ; 
in their. full extent, and yet cannot 
be recommended as model; of an ac 
curate Hl. Much leſs then will SW 
what is commanly called Learning _— 
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vi PREFACE, 
ſerve the purpuſe; that is, à crit: 


cual & 


pledge of ancient languager 


and much reading of ancient a. RES 


thors: the greateſt Critic and: 


able Grammarian of the laſt age, by | 


when he came to apply his Learning 


and his Criticiſm to an Engliſh Au 


thor, Was requently at a bs in 
matters of ordinary uſe and com- 


mon confiruttion in bis own Verna- 


cular Idiom. 
But perbußs the Mesar fabjtingd 


to the Following pages will furniſh 
a more convincing. argument, than - 


ay thing that can be ſaid here, both 


of the truth of tbe charge of inac= 
 Curacy brought againſt. our Lan” 
guage as it ſubſets in Practice, and 
of . the neceſſity of _ gating the _ 
Principles of it, and ftudying it 
Grammaiically, if we would artain SES. 
to @ due degree of frill in it. It is 
with _ OE every 6 = 
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4 liberal education, and much 
more is it indiſpenſably required of 
every one who undertakes to inform 
or entertain the public, that he ſhould 
Be able to expreſs himſelf with pro- 
priety and accuracy. It will evi- 
 dently appear from theſe Votes, that 
our be golf for want of ſome 
rudiments of this kind have ſometimes 
fallen into miſtakes, and been guilty © 
of palpable errors in point of Gram- 
mar. The examples there given are 
Juch. as occurred in reading, without 
any very curious or methodical ea 
mination : and they might eafly 
have been much increaſed in number 
by _ one, who had leiſure or phlegm 
enough to have gone through a re- 
gular courſe of reading with this 
particular view. However, 1 be- 
lieve, they may be Sufficient to an- 
[wer the purpoſe intended; to evince 
the ante of the Study of Grams | 


„ PREFACK 


mar in our own Language, and ia 
admoniſþ thoſe, who ſet up for Au- 
thors among us, that they would do 

well to  confider this part of Learn- 
ing as an object not e be- 

neath their regard. | 
De principal def fon of a a ' Gram- 
mar of any Language is to zeach us 
10 expreſs ourſelves with propriety in 
that Language, and to be able to 
judge of. every phraſe and form of 
conſtruction, whether it be right or 
not. The plain way of doing this, 
7s to lay down rules, and zo luſ- 
trate them by examples. B ut Se- : 
ff 2 ſhewing what is rigbt, the 
matter may be further explained by 
pointing out what is wrong. I will 
710t take upon me to ſay, whether we 
have any Grammar that [| ufticiently 
per forms the firſt part: but the lat- 
ter method here called in, as ſub- 
fervi vient 10 rhe former, ay N 
| I 
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be fund. in this caſe to be of the | 
ro the more uſeful and effetiual | 
uanner of inſtruction. Mo 
Befides this principal def fon of 
Grammar in our 0wn Language, 
there is a ſecondary uſe to which it 
may be applied, and which, I think, 
is not ee to as it deferves. 4 
good foundation in the General 
Principle of, Grammar is in the 
fr place neceſſary for all thoſe who 
are initiated in a learned tduca- 
tion; and for all others likewiſe, 
who ſhall have occafion to furniſh 
themſelves with the knowledge of mo- 
dern languages. Univerſal Gram- 
mar cannot be taught abſtrafedly : 
it muſt be done with reference 70 
| ſome language already known, in 
which the terms are to be explain- 
ed, and the rules exemplified. The | 
an, is ſuppoſed to be unacquaint- Ei 
1 with all but bis own native 
= tongue; 


s AREFAGE 
tongue; and in what other, confiſt. 
duty wb reaſon and common ſenſe, 


would you go about ro explain it 70 | 
Bim g 71, en he has 42 competent - 
-  hwoledge of. the main principles, 
the Common terms, the general rules, 
the: whole | hbjet?: and bufineſs. of - 
Grammar, exemplified in bis own. 


Language : be then will apply bim 


ſelf, with 8 advantage to any. 
foreign langus e, whether ancient 


oer modern. To enter. at once upon 


encounter twa. difficulties, together, 
each of which would be. much leſ- 


ſened by being: taken ſeparately and 
in its proper order. Far theſe plain 
reaſons a competent Erammatical, 


knowledge of our own Language is 


the true foundation upon which all E 


Literature, Properly ſo called, ought 
= to be rai * If this erde were 


adopted 5 | 


2 


the Science of. Cd and the. 
Study of a foreign Language, is 10. 
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adopted i in our Schools; if children 
were frf caught the common prin- 
ciples of Grammar by ſome ſhort and 
clear Syſtem Grammar, 
which bappily by its fmplicity and 
facility is perhaps of all others the 

Jute for ſuch a purpoſe, tbey would 
+02 have ſome notion of what they were 
going about, when they ſhould enter 
into the Latin e 3 and 
would hardly be engaged ſo many 

years, as they now are, in that 
moſt irbſome and difficult part .of 
literature, with ſo much labour 0 
the memory, and with ſo little aſ- 
Jane of the under ſtanding. 
| A defign ſomewhat of this kind 
gave occaſion to the following little 
Syſtem, intended merely for a private 
and domeſtic uſe. The chief end of it 

"Was #0 explain the general princi- 
| ples of ' Grammar as clearly and 
| meligil as FL ble. In the De- 


Fmitions 


Air, PRE FACE 
a * eafneſs and ber 


picuity have been ſometimes prefer- 
ed to logical exaftneſs. The common © 
Divifions have been complied with, as 
far as truth and reaſon would per- 
uit. The known and received Terms 
have been retained, except in one or. 
rob inflances, where others offered 
themſebves, which ſeemed muth more 


Significant. All diſquifitions, which 


appeared to have more of ſubtilty 


than of uſe fulneſs i in them, have been 


avoided. In u word, it was cal- 
culated for the uſe of the Learner 
even of the loweſt claſs. Thoſe, who 
would enter more deeply into this 
Subject, will find it fully and accu- 


N Bandlad, with the greateſt 


use of weg ation; perſpi- 
cuity of explication, and elegance 


of method, in a Treatiſe intitlel 


Hermes, by Janzs Harris EH; 
"the Ew Secura and mand] 
5 1 N 
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erample of Analyſis that has been 
exhibited fince the days of Arif 


totle, 
The following ſhort Syflem is 
propoſed only as an Eſſay, upon 


2 Subject, tho of little efteem, 
' et of mo ſmall importance; ; and 


in which the want of ſomething 
better adapted to real uſe and 


practice, than what we have at 
preſent, ſeems to be generally ac- 
knowledged. If thoſe, who--are 
qualified to judge of ſuch matters, 


and do not look upon them as 


beneath their notice, ſhall fo ou 


approve of it, as to think it 
worth a revi 70“. and capable of 


being improved into ſomething 
really uſeful; their remarks and 


aſſiſtance, communicated through 
the hands of the Bookſeller, ſhall 
be received with all proper deference 
and eee | 
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2 A Short Introduction 
Grammar treats of Sentences, and 


the ſeveral parts of which wy are 


compounded. 
Sentences confi of Words: Words, | 
of one or more Syllables; Syllables, | 
of one or more Letters. 
So that Letters, Syllables, Words, 
and Sentences, make up the whole 
ſubject of Grammar. 


LETTERS. 


5 A Letter is 5 firſt mark, & 
By leaſt part of a Word. 5 
An Auen Sound is the Wund 
of the human voice, formed wy the | 
organs of ſpeech. | 
A Vowel is a ſimple anfoilate 
ſound, formed by the impulſe of the 
voice, and by the opening only of 
the mouth in a particular manner. 
A Conſonant cannot be perfectly 
ſounded * itſelf; but joined with 
. . vowel bo 
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10 Engliſb Grammar. 3 
a vowel forms a compound artieu- 
tote ſound, by a particular motion. 
or contact of the parts of the mouth. 
A nt g, or Double Vowel, 
is the union of two or more vowels 
pronounced. by a Fr of 


the voice. 
In Engliſh chere are engl 
Linton MOB 2: 
A, a; B, bz © ©; . 5 . eg 
F, f; 'G, 23 H, h; I, i; J.33 K. K; 
L, 1; M. m; N. nz; G, o F. p; 
Q, q; R. r; 8, s; T, t; U, * 
de v; W, w; X., X; X, y; 22 
of 5 and FL v, are — — — „ 
| he former having the:ſound'of the 
ſoft g, and the latter that of a coarſer | 
1 they are therefore intirely diffe- 
rent from the vowels i and 2, and 
diſtinct letters of themſelves; they 
ought alſo to be diſtinguiſhed: by:a 
peculiar: Name; the former may be 
e Jas and the latter ue. 
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4 A Short Introduction 
Six of the letters are vowels, and 
may be ſounded by theinſelves 1 
e, 1, 9, 4, Y. | 

is in ſound wholly the Gans 


With i; and is written inſtead of it 


at the end of words; or before an- 
other i, as Aying, denying : it is re- 
tained likewiſe in ſome words de- 
rived from the Greek; and it is al- = 
ways a vowel. 7 | 
Weis either a vowel, or a dir oh- 
thong: its proper ound is the — 
as the Italian 2, the French ou, or 
the Engliſh vo: after o, it is ſome- 
times not ſounded at all, ſometimes 
like a ſingle z. 
The reſt of the letters are con- 
ee ; which cannot be ſounded 
alone: ſome not at all, and theſe 
are called Mutes, 5, c, d, g, kh pr. , 
t: others very imperfectly, making 
a kind of obſcure ſound, and theſe 
are called Semi-vowels, or Half- 


7 5 vowels, 
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vowels, /, m,n, 7, % s; the firſt 
four of * rs are alſo diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Liquids. _ | 
The Mutes and the Semi- vowed 


are diſtinguiſhed by their names in 


cee, & c; thoſe of the latter all be- 1 
ginning with a vowel, / el, &c. 


the Alphabet, thoſe of the former 


all beginning with a conſonant; bee, 


is a double confotaine! com- 
pounded of c, or E, and 5. 


2 ſeems not to 2 2 double con- 


ſonant in Engliſh, as it is common- 


ly ſuppoſed: it has the ſame rela- 


tion to 3, as v has to /, being a 


thicker and coarſer expreſſion of it. 


Hisonly an Aſpiration, or Breath- 


ing: and ſometimes at the begin- 
\ ning of a word is not founded at 
all; as, an hour, an honeſt "man. 


C3 is ; pronounced like E, . a, 


0, 1; and ſoft, like s, before „ „ 
in nue manner g is pronounced al- 
| MS, ways 7 


— ED 
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ways hard before a, 0, us ſometimes 
hard and ſometimes ſoft before i; 


and y; and. for the moſt . ſoft 


before e. 


The Engliſh. Alp habet, like moſt 5 


others, is both Jeficient and redun- 


dant; in ſome caſes, the ſame let- 


ters expreſſing different ſounds, and 


different letters e the ſame 


F ſounds. | bn 


8 * L "E A B L E 8. 
| Syllable 3 is a fond either . | 


141 or compounded, pronounced 
by a ſingle impulſe of the voice, 
and Spaſtituring a word, or Fre of 5 
a word. | 


| Spelling 1 1s the art of ſing; by 


naming the letters ſingly, and right- 


ly dividing words into their ſyllables. 
Or, in writing, it is the expreſſing 
of: a word by its ours trees EOS 


7 to: Engliſh nn 7 
In Spelling, a ſyllable in the be- 
ginning or middle of a word ends 
in a vowel, unleſs the conſonant K- 
follow it, or two conſonants, where- 
of the former. is a liquid, or the 
ſame as the latter. 101111 
But the beſt and only ſure cole 
for dividing the Gllabdles! in ſpelling, 
is to divide them as they are natu- 
rally divided i in a OTA Pronunciae 
von. 8 


WORDS. 


'ORDS are ako endes 
uſed by common conſent as 
figns of ideas, or notions. 

There are in Engliſh nine Sorts of 
Word. or, as they are en 
called, Parts of Speech. | 
, The Aries, profized to 

ſubſtantives, when they are com- 
mon names of things, to point them 
5 B + out, 


8 A Short Introduction 1 

out, and to ſhew how far their bg- _ 
nification extends, _ | 

2. The ScupsTANTIVE, or Noun, | 
1 being the name of any thing con- 
ceived to ſubſiſt, or of which we 
have any notion. 

The PrxoxnouN, fanding in- 

ſtead of the noun. . 

4. The ApjrorTive, added to the 
noun to expreſs the quality of it. 

. The Vzrs, or Word by way 

of eminence, Ggnilying to be, to do, - 
or to ſuffer, _ 5 

6. The Apvess, added to verde 
acid alſo to adjectives and other 
adverbs, to expreſs ſome circum- | 
ſtance belonging to them. 

7. The PxerosITION, put before 
nouns and pronouns chiefly, to 
| conne&t them with other words, and 
to ſhew their relation to them. © 

8. The ConjuncTian, men | 
ing ſentences together, 
5-46 : > 8 9. The 


40 Elb Sn 3 

The InTzzjzcTION, thrown 
in 2 enges the affection of the 
ſpeaker, though unneceſſary with. 
reſpe& to the conſtruction 1 the | 
e 45 


EXAMPLE, 


c 


The power of ſpeech 1 is 4 1 
ty Ly peculiar to man, arid was beſtow- 


ed on him by his beneficent Creator 
= 6 


for the greateſt and moſt excellent 


ples; but alas! how often do we 
5 3 


pervert it to the worſt of purpoſes? 
In the foregoing ſentence the 
Words the, a, are Articles; power, 
ſpeech, faculty, man, creator, uſes, 
Pur poſes, are Subſtantives; him, his, 
we, it, are Pronouns; peculiar, be- 
 peficent, greateſt, axcellent, worſt, 
are Adjectives; ic, was, beflowed, 


ao, 


10 4 8 art. Burde 


for, are Prepoſitions ; and, but, are 


Conjunctions; and alas is an Inu 
ection. | "I Ft fs 5 11 [. 


The Subſtantives Power, 7 
faculty, and the reſt, are General, 


or Common, Names of things; 


„ | whereof there are many forts be- 
Ez longing to the ſame kind, or many 


dio, pervert, are Verbs; woſ, how, 
15 — are Adverbs; % #0, om by, 


8 ä * NN l * he ea RT > Y "5 * 
— 1 * FI N N F . 
E X 8 aw 4 5 2 3 x ; * 


— 


individuals belonging to the ſame _ 


fort: as there are many ſorts of 
=}. power, many forts. of ſpeech, many 
| - .  fortsof faculty, many individuals of 


that ſort of animal called man; and 


ſo on. Theſe general or commen 
names are here applied in a more 


cording as they are uſed without 
either, or with the one, or with the 
other, of the two Articles a and rhe. 
The words Speech, man, being ac- 
companied with no article, are taken 

in 


or leſs extenſive ſignification, ac- 


— 


— 
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in their largeſt extent, and ſignify 
| ee Eind ar BY > of 
all men. The word 
faculty FP Wich the article a before 
it, is uſed in a more conſined ſigni- 
fication, for ſome one out of many 
of that n for it is here implied, 
that there 8 other faculties . 
culiar to man beſide ſpeech. The 
words power, creator, ues; purpoſes, 
with the article he before them, 
(for his Creator is the ſame as the 
Creator o him) are uſed in the moſt 
_ confined ſignification for the thin 
| here mentioned and aſcertained : 
the power is not any one indetermi- 
nate power out of many: ſorts, but 
that particular ſort. of power here 
ſpecified, namely, the power of 
ſpeech ; the creator is the One great 
Creator of man and of all things; 
the uſes, and the purpoſes, are par- 
ticular uſes and purpoſes; the for- 


mef 
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mer are explained to be thoſe in 
particular, that are the greateſt and 
moſt excellent; ſuch for inſtance, 
as the glory of God, and the com- 
mon benefit of Mankind; the lat- 
ter, to be the worſt, as” lying, 
landering, blaſpheming, and en 
_ 
The Pronouns Bim, bis, we, tt, 
ſtand inſtead of ſome of the nouns, 
or ſubſtantives, going before them; 
as him” ſupplies the place of man; 
his of man's; we of men (implied in 
the general name man, including all 
men, of which number is the ſpeak- 
er z) it of the power, before mention- 
| ed If inſtead of theſe pronouns 
the nouns for which they ſtand 
had been uſed, the ſenſe would have 
been the fame: but the frequent re- 
petition of the fame words would 
have been diſagreeable and tedious ; 
as, * power of ſpeech peculiar to 


nan, 


1 Eg 2 Winds. 


— beſtowed on nan, by wan 
Creator, bee. 13% %% a 


4 


The Adj ire {> Anal, . benefi- ” 
eint) See, excellent, worft, are 
added to their ſeveral ſubſtantives 
to denote the e and quality 
of each. 

. Vero is, was « befowed, do py 
_ pervert, ſignify ſeverally, being, ſuf- 
tering, and doing. By the firſt it 
is implied, that there is ſuch a thing 
as the power of ſpeech, and it is af- 
firmed to be of ſuch a kind; name- 
ly, a faculty peculiar to man by 
the ſecond it is ſaid to have been 
acted upon, or to have ſuffered, or 
to have had ſomething done to it; 
namely, to have been beſtowed on 


man: by the laſt, we are ſaid to act 
upon it, or to do ſomething to it; 
namely, to pervert it. 

The Adverbs mo}, often, are ad- 
ded to the adjective excellent, and 
21131 . | to 


to 1 d —— ſhew the 
circumſtance belonging to them; 
namely, that of the higheſt Aegre 
to the former, and that of frequen- 
ey to the latter: concerning the de- 
gree of which frequency allo a que- 
ſtion is made by the adverb 5. 
added to the adverb often? =) 
_ - dhe Prepoſitions: of, to, on, FA 
for, placed before -thughbſtantives 
pronouns N men, him, Qc. 
8 them with e words, 
ſubſtantives, adjectives, and verbs, 
as power, peculiar, beſtowed, &ec. 
and ſhev. be relation which they 
have to thoſe words; as the rela- 
tion of ſubject, object, agent, end; 
Jar denoting the end, by the agent, 
on, the object; o and of denote 
poſſeſſion, or the belonging of o one 
thing to another. 
The Conjunctions wk, and "wy | 
connec the three "Ow of the en 


tence 


2 0 
. . 
EE 4 
8 
_ 
% 


ly both — regard to the ſentence 
and the ſenſe ; the ſecond connect 
ing the parts of the ſentence, tho 
lels ſtrictly, and at the ame time 
expreſſing an e rere in the 

ſenſe ik 97 f 

The mterjeckion Watt expeeſivh 
the concern and regret of the fpeak- 
er; and tl hh thrown in with 
propriety, yet might have been o- 
mitted without injuring the con- 
ſtruction of the beet, or de 
dera the E. 


een 


3 Article i 18 -a woudis pen 
co ſubſtantives, to A 
wats and t to ſhew h 


V hot 15 5 
nification extengs ol: 


In Engliſh there are 1 two. ar- 
ticles, a, and the 4 . an 
fo © a vowel or a filent 5. 


+ 


: 16 1 Shore: ONS e OY 
A is uſed in a vague ſenſe to 
point out one ſingle thing of the 
kind, in other reſpects ene 
nate: the determines what _ 


3 lar thing is meant. 


A ſubſtantive 9 any ar⸗ 
e tile tn ievaphleſ 


ſenſe : thus man means 4. * 
kind; as, 5 25 is the! 1 * 


44 


M0 The Nr of mankind i is man 2 


hors W and man # thay u 
places without making any altera- 
tion in the ſenſe; ¶ nam means 
| ſome one or other of that kind, in- 
definitely; the man means, defi- 
nitely, that particular man, "who is 
ſpoken of: the former therefore is 
called the Indefinite, che latter che 
ane, e HET 4 


agb = 


in REY 1 perccuted, this or unto 7 the 
death,” 5 Alis xxli. 4 The NIE ROE not 
mean 


. Bal Wunde 17 
1010 ne % Man was made for 


ſociety, and ouglit to extend his 


good- will to all nen: but a nan 
will natural ” entertain a more par- 
+47 iel 


JA any ler fort ot death, but death 


in general: the Definite Article therefore is 


| improperly uſed. It ought to be unto death, 


out any Article: agrecably to the Orgs 


nal, & v p Nr. 
When He the Spirit 5 Truth is come, 


he will guide you into Fall Truth.” John xvi, 13. 


That is, according to this Tranſlation; - into 
all Truth whatſoever, into Truth of all Kinds: 
very different from the meaning of the Evan- 
geliſt, and from the Original, «s Taoz»_7yv 
annlaa, into all the Truth ; that i is, into all 
Evangelical Truth. . 
Truly this was. the Son of God.” "Matt. 
* ii. 54. and Mark xv. 39. This Tranſla- 
tion ſuppoſes, that the Roman Centurion had 
5 and adequate notion of the character 
Jeſus, as the Son of God in 3 peculiar and 


incommunicable ſenſe: whereas, it is pro- 


bable, both from the circumſtances of the 
Hiſtory and from the expreſſion of the Ori- 
inal, (dos ©, a Son of God, not 5 bios. the 
ba) that he only meant to acknowledge him 
to be an extraordinary perſon, and more than 
a a mere man; nr: i to his own notion of 
3: | Sons 


2 


1 8. A Short Introduflion 
ticular kindneſs for the men with 
whom he has the moſt frequent 
| Intercourſe; and enter into a ſtill 
cloſer union with the man, whoſe 


Sons of Gods in the Pagan Theology. This 
is alſo more agreeable to St. Luke's account of 
the ſame confeſſion of the Centurion: mac Cer- 
tainly this was Ju, a righteous man;“ not 
6 Otra os, the Juſt One. The fame be 
obſerved of Nebuchadnezzar's words, 
tii. 28. And the form of the fourth is Uke 
the Son of God: it ought to be by the Inde- 
finite Article, like à Son of God: dh bi 
Oes, as Theodotion very properly renders it: 
that is, like an Angel; according to Nebu- 
chadnezzar's own account of it in the 28th 
verſe: © Bleſſed be God, who hath ſent his 
: Angel, and delivered his ſervants.” See allo | 
Luke xx. Ea 15 
© Theſe Remarks may ſerve to ſhew the . 
importance of the proper uſe of the Article ; 
the near affini * is between the Greek 
Article, and lih Definite Article; 
and the S the Engliſh Language 
in this reſpect, with by means of its two Ar- 
on does moſt preciſely determine the extent 
ſignification K Common Names: whereas 
reek has only one Article, and it has 
— all the Grammarians to reduce the 
uſe of * to any clear and certain rules. 


1 a temper 


Z temper and diſpoſition fi ſuit beſt with 


— n 19 


his own.” = 
It is of the nature of both the 
Articles to determine or limit the 
thi en of: 4 determines it 
a 
leaving it ſtill uncertain Which; the 
determines which it is, or of many 
which they are. The firſt there- 
fore can only be jo W to Subſtan · 


tives in the fn number; the 


| laſt may allo, be joined ta. Plurals. a 


There is a remarkable exception 
to this rule in the uſe of the Adjec- 
tives few and many, (the latter chief. 15 
ly with the word great before it) 
which, though joined with plu- 
ral jv it you admit of the 
ſingular Article @ ; as, a feu = 
a great many mew; ꝶ́ ”wUU' 

A good charaster ſhould not be reſt- 
ed in as an end, but employed as @ mm of 


— Rill farther. good.” ATT3RBURY'S Ser- 
mons. Ought it fot to be @ mn Th 


Ws « Told 


* 0 * 
* * 
» 

TY 


EA. - - DI 


| 4 Told of « a many ee Jake 8 72 
* ns d mother of a mam thildren.” 


Snar kerzen. 5 


The me me it is en from 
the effect which the Article has in 
theſe phraſes: it means a ſmall or 
great "Paddles collectively | taken, | 
and therefore gives the idea of a 
Whole, that is, of Unity. Thus 
likewiſe a hundred, a thouſand,” is 
one whole number, an aggregate of 
many collectively taken; and there- 
fore ſtill retains the Article a, tho 
joined as an Adjective to a plural 
Subſtantive: as, 4 hundred Pears; 
0 For 5 


1 . s > Ol . 


3 Ab an ei graph ill as a ſpace | 
of eight days. Lale ix. 28. But the expreſ- 
ſion 18 obſolete, or at leaſt vulgar ; ; and we 

may add likewiſe improper: for the number 
eight has not been reduced by uſe and conve- 
nience into one collective and compact idea, 
like @ hundred; and a thouſand each of which, 
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« F. or dba at a thouſand * gs e 
5 Not one of all the be ng, but was lock'd.' * 


1 Darpzx. 
The D finite Article the is forne- 
times applied to Adverbs in the 
comparative degree, and its effect is 
to mark the degree the more ſtrongly, 
5 and to define it the more preciſely: 
as, ** The more J examine it, He ber- 


ter I like it, 1 Ae this the ROE of 


22 
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SUBSTANTIVE. 


A Subflantive,” or „Nenn is a 
Name of a thing; of what- 
ever we conceive in any way to ſub- 


fiſt, or of which we have "oy no- 
tion. 


like a 481 a” a g ſeore, 1 we are 1 
equally to conſider on certain ee as a 


. eee L Ne i ee 
2 C $ Sub- 
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Subſtantives are of two forts; 
Proper, and Common, Names. Pro- 
per Names are the names appropri- 
ated to individuals; as the names of 
perſons and places: ſuch are George, 
London. Common Names ſtand * 5 
kinds, containing many ſorts; or 
ſorts, containing many individuals 
under them; as, Animal, Man. 
Proper Names being the names of 
individuals, and be e of things | 
already as determinate as they can 
be made, admit not of Articles, or 
of Plurality of Number; unleſs by 
a Figure, or by Accident : as when 
great Conquerors are called Aae 
ders; and ſome great Conqueror 
An Alexander, : or The Alomar | 
of his age; when a Common Name 
is underſtood, as The Thames, that 
1s, the River Thames; : The George, 
that i is, the Sign of St. G e or 
when it happens that there are 
| many : 


Fg 
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many perſons of the ſame name; 

as, The two Scipios. | 
— is ſpoken of is ned. 


= ſented as one, or more, in Number: 


theſe two manners of repreſentation 
in reſpect of number are called the 

| Sing gular, and the Plural, Number. 
| In Engliſh, the Subſtantive Sin- 
gular is made Plural, for the moſt 
part, by adding to it 3; or es, where 
it is neceſſary for the pronuncia- 
tion: as, king, lings; fox, foxes; 
leaf, leaves; in which laſt, and 
many others, f is alſo changed into 
v, for the ſake of an eaſier pronun- 
ciation, and more agreeable ſound. 


Some few Plurals end in en: as, 


oxen, chicken; children, brethren, 
and men, women, by changing the | 
- of the Singular into 6. This 


4 1 3 cyen, ſhoen,. bouſen, boſen 1 
ſo likewiſe anflevtly ſowven, cowen, now always 
W and written ine, kine. 


C4 fm 
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form we have retained 1 the 


Teutonic; as likewiſe. the intro- 


dudion of the e in the former ſyl- 
lable of two of the laſt inſtances; 


Veomen, (for ſo we pronounce it) 
Hberethren, from woman, brother 5 : 
ſomething like which may be noted 
in ſome other forms of —— as, 


mouſe, mice; louſe, lice; tooth, teeth; 


foot, feet ; \g0oſe, geeſe*, bs od. thaw 
The Engliſh Language, to ex- 


Fan. different connexions and re- 


ations of one thing to another, uſes, 
for the moſt part, Prepoſitions. The 


Greek and Latin among the an- 
tient, and ſome too among the mo- 


a 15 wa be 5 SS a, 0, 4, 897 mo- | 


noſyllable Nouns are genefally in the Plural 


changed into diphthongs with an : as der 
band, the hand, die bande; der but, the hat, 
die bite ; ; der knopf, the button, (or wa, 
die nf e; &c. - 
AI Theſe are directly Bot the Son mils, 
mys ; 225 bs , oth, b, fot, fet; Los, 25 


dern | 


ro Engh 1 ns. > 
dern languages, as the German, vary 
the termination or ending of the 
. to anſwer the ſame pur- 
Theſe different endings are 
Ids chaſe languages called Caſes. | 
And the En gliſh being derived from 
the ſame origin as the German, 
that is, from the Teutonic”, is not 
wholly without them. For inſtance, 
the relation of Poſſeſſion, or Be- 
longing, is often expreſſed by a 
Caſe, or a different ending of the 

| Subſtantive, This Caſe anſwers to 


Lingua Anglorum hodierna avitie Saxoni- 
cz formam in pleriſque orationis partibus e- 
tiamnum retinet. Nam quoad particulas ca- 
ſuales, quorundam caſuum terminationes, con- 
Jugationes verborum, verbum ſubſtantivum, 
formam paſſive vocis, pronomina, participia, 

conjunctiones, & præpoſitiones omnes; deni- 
que quoad idiomata, phraſiumque maximam 
; partem, etiam nunc Saxonicus eſt Anglorum 
ſermo.“ Hickes. Theſaur. Lingg. Septent. 
Præf. p. vi. To which may be added the De- 

grees of compariſon, the form of which is the 

"PE! fame 1 in the re as in ur Sato. he 
the 
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the Genitive Caſe in Latin, and 
may ſtill be fo called; tho perhap 
3 properly the Poſſeſſive Cale. 
Thus, God's grace: which may 
alſo be expreſſed by the Prepoſi- 
tion; as, the grace of God. It 
vas formerly written Godis grace: 
we now very improperly always 
| ſhorten it with an Apoſtrophe, even 
tho we are obliged to pronounce it 
fully; as, Thomas's book: that 
is, Thomasis book; not © T 
mas his book, as it is commonly 

ſuppoſed *, „ ge - 


24 Chriſt bis fake,” in our Liturgy, is a miſ- 
take, either of the Printers, or of the Com- 
pilers. —— © My paper is the Ulyſſes his 
bow, in which every man of wit or 2 5 
may try his ſtrength,” Addiſon, Guardian Ne 
98. This is no ſlip of Mr. Addiſon's pen: he 
gives us his opinion upon this point very ex- 
plicitly in another place. The ſame ſingle 
—— [5] on many occaſions does the office of 
a whole word, and repreſents the bis and = 
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When the thing, to which an- 
other is ſaid to belong, is. expreſſed 
by a circumlocution, or by many 
terms, the fign of the Poſſeſſive 
Caſe is added to the laſt term: as, 
« The King of Great Britains Sol- 
diers. When it is a Noun ending 
with s, or in the Plural Number in 
s, the ſign of the Poſſeſſive Caſe is 
not added: as, © for righteouſneſs 
fake; on eagles wings.” Both the 
Son and the Prepoſition ſeem 
fometimes to be uſed : as, © a fol- 


dier of the king's - but here 
are really two Poſſeſſives; for it 


of our forefathers.” Addiſon, Spect. Ne 135. 
The latter inſtance might h have ſhewn him, 

how groundleſs this notion is: for it is not 
| ealy to conceive, how the letter 5 added to a 
Feminine Noun ſhould repreſent the word ber; 
any more than it ſhould the word heir, added 
to a Plural Noun; as, the children bread.” 
But the direct derivation of this Caſe from the 
Saxon Genitive Caſe is ſufficient of itſelf to 

decide this matter. 


means 
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means, © one of the ſoldiers of f the 
king.” 

The Engliſh in its qubſiintive 
has but —_ different terminations 
for Caſes; that of the Nominative, 
which ſimply expreſſes the Name of 
the thing, and that of the Polleſſive | 
Caſe. 

Things are Cegmaly confidered 
with relation to the diſtinction of 
Sex or Gender ; ; as being Male, or 

Female, or Neither the one, nor the 
other. Hence Subſtantives are of 
the Maſculine, or Feminine, or Neu- 
ter, that is, Neither, Gender: which 

latter is only the excluſion of all con- 
ſideration of Gender. 
he Engliſh Language, with fin. 
gular propriety, following nature a- 
lone, applies the diſtinction of Maſ- 
culine and Feminine only. to the 
names of Animals; all the reſt are 
2 except when by a Poetical 
or 
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eorRqhetorical fiction things inanimate 


andQualitiesareexhibited as Perſons, 
and conſequently become either Male 


or Female. And this gives the Eng- 
liſh an advantage above moſt other 
| langua ges in the Poetical and Rheto- 
rical Style: for when Nouns natu- 

rally Neuter are converted into Maſ- 


culine and F eminine Fs the: Perſo- 
8 nification 


At his 9 th? 8 hills reti? d 
Each to his place: they heard his voice and went 
Obſequious : Heaven his wonted face renew'd, 
And with freſh flowrets hill and valley ſmiPd.” 
„ e Men, F.1. vv. 
by „Was I deceiv'd, or dd a fable Cloud 
Turn forth ber filver lining on the Night?“ 
Milton, Comus. 
9 Go to your Natural Religion: lay before 
ber Mahomet and his diſciples arrayed in ar- 
mour and in blood: ſhew her the cities 


which he ſet i in flames; the countries which 


he 3 when ſpe has viewed him 
in this ſcene, carry her into his retirements 
ſhew ber the Prophet's chamber, his concu- 
bines and his wives: 


with this eat then thew ber the Bleſſed 


Jef eſus. 


< © 
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when ſhe is tired 


ou — —— — &.. — rr y — — - . 
— ——— — _— 8 


„ Ae e 
| nification is more diſtindtly and for- 


cibly marked. 
= few Subſtantives are dle 


| guiſhed as to their Gender by their 


termination : as, Prince, princeſs; 
ator, _ lion, lioneſs; Bero, 
beroine; „di 
The chief uſe of Gender in Eng- 
lh i is in the Pronoun of the Third 
Perſon, which muſt agree in that 
reſpect with the Noun for which it it 
ſtands. 
Jeſus. 42 See the whole age in the con- 


cluſion of Bp Sherlock's th Sermon, Vol. I. 
In theſe beautiful paſſages, as in the Engliſh 


if you put it and its inſtead of bis, /be, Ber, 
you deſtroy the images, and reduce, what was 
before highly Poetical and Rhetorical, to mere 


proſe and common diſcourſe; ſo if you render 
them into another language, Greek, Latin, 


French, Italian, or German, in which. Hill. 


Heaven, Cloud, Religion, are conſtantly Maſ- 


culine, or Feminine, or Neuter, reſpectively, 


you make the images obſcure and doubtful, 
and in proportion a mini their beauty 


This excellent remark is Mr. Harris er 
mes, P- 58. 


P R o. 
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PRONOUN., 


= Aber is a word ſtanding in- 
ſtead of a Noun, as its Subſt 
tute or Repreſentative, 

In the Pronoun are to be conſi- 
dered the Perſon, Number, Gender 
and Caſe. | 
There are Three Perſons which 
may be the Subject of any diſcourſe: 
rl. the Perſan who ſpeaks may 
ſpeak of himſelf; Gent he may 

2 of the Perſon to whom he 
addreſſes himſelf; thirdly, he may 
ſpeak of ſome other Perſon, N 
Theſe are called, reſpectively, the 
Firſt, Second, and Third, Perſons: 
and are expreſſed by the Pronouns 

1, Thou, He 
__ Speakers, the Perſons 
ſpoken. to, and the Perſons ſpoken 
— W. be many, 2 theſe 


Perſons 
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Perſons hath the Plural N umber; J 
We, Ye, They. 

The Perſons peeking and babe 
to are ſuppoſed to be preſent, from 
which and other circumſtances their 
Sex is commonly known, and needs 
not to be marked by a diſtinction of 
Gender in their Pronouns: but the 
Perſon ſpoken of being abſent and in 
many reſpects unknown, it is neceſ- | 
fary that it ſhould be marked by a 
diſtinction of Gender; at leaſt when 
ſome particular Perſon i is ſpoken of, 
who ought to be more diſtinaly 
marked: accordingly the Pronoun 
Singular of the Third Perſon hath 
the Three Genders, He, She, It. 

Pronouns have Three Caſes ; the 
Nominative; the Genitive, or Poſ- 
ſeſſive; like Nouns ; and moreover 
"2 Caſe, which Stowe the Verb 
Ave, or the Prepoſition, expreſs- 
ing the — of an Action, or of 

MY Re- 
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na Relation. It anſwers to the Ob- 
lique Caſes in Latin; and may be 
properly enou mo called the Objec- 
tive Caſe. oe 

2 R O N O UN 8 8 
; according to their Perſons, N um- 
bers, Caſes, and Genders. 


PERSONS. 


To! ihe 3. „„ 5 + 
Singular. Plural. | 
I. Thou, He; We, Le or You, They. 
| C AS ES. 
Nom. Poſſ. Obj. Nom. Poſſ. Obj. 
EPS | Firſt Per. 
L d Me; We, Ours, Us. 
| Second Perſon. 
Thou, Thine, Thee; Ye or You, Yours, You! be: 
R 


: Some Writers have uſed Ye as the Ob- 
jective Caſe Plural of the Pronoun of the Se- 
cond Perſon ; very improperly. and 2 
matically. 

But Tyrants dread ye, leſt your juſt decree 
Transfer the pow! r, 63 ſet the people free.” 


Prior. 


cc His by 


appropriated to the 


9s Short — 5 
+: eee ly 6 
Woſe r ; 


Fem. She, Hers, Her; Fre, Theirs, Them, 
| Nent. It, Its *, It; 4 


The Perſonal Prom haves the 
nature of Subſtantives, and as ſuch _ 
ſtand by themſelves: the reſt have 
the nature of ne and as 

. ſuch T 
His wrath; which one day will deſt lh 4 
| Milton, P. L. it. 734. 


Dr. Bently has corrected this miſtake, which 
is probably an error of the Preſs, or of the 
IF of whom he talks ſo much. But he 
has done it, without taking the leaſt notice of 
the matter, or aſſuming any merit to himſelf 
from an emendation, which is one of the v 


few that are really ſuch i in his whole pare” _ 
mance. / J . 


The Neuter 3 of the Third perſon 
had formerly no variation of Caſes. Inſtead of 
the Poſſeſſive its . ea his, which is now | 


culine. © Learning 
hath His infancy, when it is but beginning, and 


almoſt childiſh; then bis youth, when it is 
luxuriant and juvenile; then his ftrength of 
years, when it is folid and reduced; and laſt- 

ly bis old age, when it waxeth dry I EX- . 
. ; uſt. IF 
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ſuch Are joined to Subſtantives z | 
and may. be called Pronominal Ad- 
_ jedlives. | e 
Thy, My, Her, Our, Your, Their, 
are Pronominal Adjectives: but 
His, (chat is, Hees) Her s, Our 6, 
Your's, Their's, have evidently the 


— * Bacon, Eſſay 38. In this example 
his is efidently uſed as the Poſſeſſive Caſe of 
it: wy, hae ſhall we fay to the following, 
| where ber is applied in the ſame manner, an 
ſeems to make a ſtrange confuſion of Gender? 
& He that pricketh the heart maketh it to 
ſhew her knowledge.“ Ecclus. xxii. 19. 
Oft have I ſeen a timely-parted ghoſt, 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Mbo, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Aͤttracts the ſame foraidance gainſt the enemy.“ 
5 „„ e 
If the Poet had ſaid he inſtead of it, he would 
have avoided a confuſion of Genders, and hap- 
eee, the ſpirited and elegant Pro- 
popœia, begun by the Perſonal Relative who. 
The Neuter Relative which would have made 
the ſentence more ſtrictly grammatical, bur at 
the ſame time more proſarcc. © 


ET: 7 Form 
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Form of the Poſſeſſive Caſe: and 

lf by Analogy, Mine, Thine*, may be 
eſteemed of the ſame rank. All 
theſe are uſed, when the Noun they 
belong to is underſtood : the two 
latter ſometimes alſo inſtead of u, 
zhy, when the Noun following them 

? [28 ops with a vowel. 

„ Beſide the foregoing there are 

ſeveral other Pronominal Adjec- 

tives; which tho they may ſome- 

1 nne ſeem to ſtand by themſelves, 

E | yet have always ſome Subſtantive 

belonging to them, cither referred 


3 So the Saxon 7c hath the poſſeſſive Caſe 
Nin; Thu, Poſſeſſive Thin; He, Poſſeſſive 
His: from which our Poſſeſſive Caſes of the 
ſame Pronouns are taken without alteration. 
To the Saxon Poſſeſſive Caſes tire, ure, eower, 

| Hira, (that is, Her's, our's, your's, their's) we 
5 have added the 5s, the Characteriſtic of the Poſ- 
i ſeſſive Caſe of Nouns. Or our's, yours, are 
| directly from the Saxon. wres, eoweres; the 
i Poſſeſſive Caſe of the Pronominal Adjectives 

£ re, eower ;, that is, our, your. 


KY 
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th; or undetſtood : as, This, that, 
other, any, ſome, one, none ; theſe 
are called Definitive, becauſe they 
define and limit the extent of the 

thing, to which they either refer, 
or are joined. The three firſt of 
theſe are varied to expreſs Number; 
as, Theſe, thoſe, others; the laſt of 
which admits of the Plural form 
only when its Subſtantive is not 
joined to it, but referred to, or un- 
derſtood : none of them are varied 
to expreſs the Gender or Caſe. One 
is ſometimes uſed in an Indefinite 
ſenſe (anſwering to the French on) 
as in the following Phraſes; 3 


4 


is apt to think; one ſees; © one 
ſuppoſes.“ . ho, which, that, are 
called Relatives, becauſe they more 
directly refer to ſome Subſtantive 
going before; which therefore is 
called the Antecedent. They alfo 
connect the following part of the 

8 3 Sen- 


—B—— — a — 
— 
Dre — 
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| þoo-en. 


* 


Sentence with the foregoing. Theſe 
belong to all the three Perſons z 


whereas the reſt belong only to the 
| Third. One of them only = varie d 


to expreſs the three Caſes; ho, 


whoſe *, (that is, who's 5) whom 1 


none. of them have different end- 


ings for the Numbers. bo, which, 
_ what, are called Interrogatives, when 


they are uſed in aſking queſtions, 


4 Whoſe is by ſome authors made the Poſ: 
ſeffive Caſe of which, and applied to things as 


- by 


well as perſons; I think, improperly. 


** The gueftion, whoſe ſolution T'tequire, 
| | Dryden. 


< Is there any other 4e&rine, whoſe followers 


| are puniſhed?” Addiſon... 


So the Saxon Pe hath the Poſſeſſive Caſe 
þwas. Note, that the Saxons Tightly placed 


the Aſpirate before the : as we now pro» 
nounce it. This will be evident to any one 


that ſhall conſider in what manner he pro- 
nounces the words what, oben; that is, boc-dt, 


The 
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The two latter of them have no 
variation of Number or Caſe. 

On, and /elf, in the Plural 
ſelves, are joined to the Poſſeſſives 
my, ur, thy, your, his, her, their ; 
as, my ows hand; myſelf, your- 
ſebves; both of them cxpelingen — 
phaſis, or oppoſition; as, did it 

my own ſelf, That is, and no one 

elſe: the latter alſo forming the 
Reciprocal Pronoun ; as, Pre hurt 
himſelf.” Fare, themſalves, ſeem 
to be uſed 1 in the Nominative Caſe 
by corruption inſtead of his /e/f, 
their ſelves as, © he came himfelf ;” 
« they did it themſelves; where him- 
falf themſelves, cannot be in the 

Objective Caſe. If this be ſo, ſelf 
muſt be in theſe inſtances, not a 
Pronoun, but a Noun. Thus Dry- 
den uſes it : 


&« What I ſhow, | 


Lo lf e freely on thy {lf beg 
"4 - A 


; Quality 
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Ourſelf, the Plural Pronominal 


Adjective with the Singular Sub- 
ſtantive, is Feu to the wo 
Style. 


Own 1s an Adjedtive ;/ ** or per- 


| haps the Participle ſowen of the 


— wha verb owe; to poſſeſs; to 


be the right owner of a thing. 


All Nouns whatever in 3 
matical Conſtruction are of the 


Third Perſon: except when an 


addreſs is made to a Perſon; then 


the Noun, anſwering to the 8 


tive Caſe in Latin, i is of the Second 


| Perſon, 


ADJECTIVE. 


N  Adje@tive f is a word joined to 
a Subſtantive to * its 


z 


a AdjeAtives are very TETRA called 


Nouns for they are not the Names of things. + 


The 
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In Engliſh the Adjective is not 
varied on account of Gender, 


Number, or Caſe. The only va- 
riation it admits of is that of the 


Degrees of Compariſon. 
Qualities admit of ore and g/, 
or of different degrees: and the 
words that expreſs Qualities have 
accordingly proper forms to expreſs 
different degrees. When a Qua- 


lity is ſimply expreſſed, ' without 


any relation to the ſame in a diffe- 
rent degree, it is called the Poſitive; 


reference to a leſs degree of the 
ſame, it is called the Comparative; 


The Adjectives good, white, are applied to the 


Nouns 2 to expreſs the Qualities be- 


longing to thoſe Subjects; but the Names of 


thoſe Qualities in the Abſtract, (that is, con- 
ſidered in themſelves, and without being attri- 
buted to any Subject) are goodneſs, whiteneſs ; 
and theſe are Nouns, or Subſtantives. 


as, 


* 
i 
{ 
* 
; 
j 
{ 
: 
! 
| 
4 
T1 
x 
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wiſer, greater | When it is 
as 8 in the higheſt 
degree of all, irn dallead den- 
perlative; as, oifeft, greats]. 
| So that the 4ample or 
Poſitive, becomes — by 


adding v or er; and Superlative by 
adding , or et, to the end of it. 
And the Adverbs ore and ure 


placed before the Adjective have 

Golan effect; . wile, mar emije, 
moſt wiſe. 

Monoſy "Uniden for: themnadivan, 


35. ared hy er and ; and 


Diflylables by more and m: as, 
mild, milder, mildeſt; fru gal, more 
| frugal, _ frugal. Diſſyllables 

INS in y eaſily admit of er and 


The Double Superlative ef bigheft is A 


 Phrofe-peculiar co feld Vulgar Tranſlation 
af the Plalms, where /it acquires a ſingular 
propriety from the Subject to which it is ap- 


plied, the Supreme n ho! is. _ then : 


- ihe higheſt. 


e - 25 of; 
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eft; as happy, lovely. Words of 
more than two fyllables —_ ever 
admit of er and e. 
ln ſome few words the 8 a» 
tive is formed hy adding the Ad- 
verb of? to the end of them: as, 
netbermgſt, utt at ee 
dermeſt, uppermoſt, Jeremgh 
In Engliſh, as in moſt lan 
there are ſome words of very oom- 
mon uſe that are irregular im this 
reſpect: as, 9 gaod, better, beſt; bad, 
5 —_ — lth; teſs *, too; 
e Ja 
few others, Fg 


© EI Liſer, ſays Mr. Johnſon, * a barba- 

rous. corruption of Leſs, formed by the wul · 
gar from the habit of Ferminating compariſons 
in er.” 
* Attend to what a lr Muſe indites.” Adil 7 

Worſer ſounds much more barbarous, only be- 
cauſe it has not been ſo frequently uſed : - 
Fc de gu uiet felt, and'worſer far 
| Tam a ſullen interval of war.” "Dryden, 


VERB, 


4 2 4 Shore 1 utraduftior 


1 


VE R B. 


VæzB is a word which Lgnifies 
to be, to do, or to ſuffer. 
There are three kinds of Verbs ; 
Adiive Paſſive, and Neuter Verbs. 

A Verb Active expreſſes an Ac- 
tion, and neceſſarily implies an 
agent, and an object acted upon: 
as, to love; I love Thomas. 

A Verb Paſſive expreſſes a Paſ- 
fon, or a Suffering, or the receiv- 
ing of an Action; and neceſſarily 
implies an Object acted upon, and 
an Agent by which it is acted 
upon: as, 20 be loved; Thomas 
is loved by me.. 2 

So- when the Agent en che 
lead i in the Sentence, the Verb is 
Active, and the Object follows: 
when the Object takes the lead, the 
Verb is Fee, and the Agent . 


- follows. | 


A Verb 
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A Verb Neuter expreſſes Being, 
or a ſtate or condition of being; 
when the Agent and the Object 
acted upon coincide, and the event 
is properly neither Action nor Paſ- 
ſion, but rather ſomething between 
both: as, I am; I walk; I ſleep. 

The Verb Active is called alſo 
Tranſitive, becauſe the Action paſ- 
ſeth over to the Object, or hath an 
effect upon ſome other thing: and 
the Verb Neuter is called Intranſi- 
tive, becauſe the effect is confined 
within the Agent, and doth not 
paſs over to any object. 

In Engliſh many Verbs are uſed 
both in an Active and a Neuter 
ſignification, the conſtruction only 
determining of which kind they are. 
In a Verb are to be conſidered 
the Perſon, the N umber, the Time, 

and the Mode. 
«The Verb varies its endings to 
expreſs, 


erxpreß, or agree 
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with, the different 
Perſons : as, 6 J love, Thou love 
He &veth, or lw. 
80 — to expreſs the differen 
Numbers of the fame Perſon : 
Thou /ove}t, ye lave; He loverh, | 
love 
80 likewiſe to expreſs ent 
Times: as, I /ove, I loved; 1 
bear, I Fas I have born,” | 
The Mode is the Manner of re- 
preſenting the Action or Paſſion, 
When it is ſimply declared, or a 
queſtion i is aſked concerning it, it 
is called the Indicative Mode; hey 
it is 6:dden, it is called the Impe- 
ratire; when it is n as the 


” greater N of endipgs to diſtinguiſh 
10 Pens in the Verb is not neceſſary; as 
the Verb is always attended with the Perſonal | 


Pronoun, wherever an __ would other- 
| wiſe ariſe. For the ſame reaſon the Plural ter- 


mination in en, tbey loven, they weren, which 
was formerly in uſe, hath been long obſolete. 


1 end 
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end or deſipn, or mentioned under 


a condition, a ſuppoſition, or the 
like, for the moſt part depending 
on ſome other Verb, and having a 
Conjunction before it, it is called 
the Subjunctive; when it is barely 
expreſſed without any Imitation of 
perſon or number, it is called the 
Infinitive; and when it it expreſs- 
ed in a form in which it may 
joined to a Noun as its qualit 
accident, partaling thereby a | 


ee e Adjective, it is s called 
the Participle. 


But to expreſs the Time 0b the 1 


Verb the Engliſh uſes alſo the aſ- 


ſiſtance of other Verbs, called there- 


fore Auxiliaries, or Helpers ; do, be, 
have, ſhall, will : as, I do love, I 
did love; I am loved, I was loved, 
I have loved, I have been loved; 
Hall, or will, love, or be loved.” 5 
The two. principal auxiliaries, o 


| have, 


- 


and Mode. 


Gr 
52 
Eb 


2 Thou, in the Polite, 


employed inſtead of it: w fay 
Thou haſt. Tho in this caf@ we apply You to 


| 
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cording to Perſon, Number, Time, 


Time is Preſent, Paſt, or Future. 
TO HAVE. i 
Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Time. 
Sing. 5 nar 
Aber, v 
Thou haſt * Ye have; 
He hath, or has; They) 


- Paſt 


and even in the Fa- 
nd the Plural You is 
ſay You have, not 


miliar Style, 1s diſuſed, 


a ſingle Perſon, yet the Verb too muſt agree 


with it in the Plural Number : it muſt neceſ- 
farily be You have, not You haſt. © You was, 


the Second Perſon Plural of the Pronoun 
ced in agreement with the Firſt or Third 
erſon Singular of the Verb, is an enormous 


| Soleciſm : and yet Authors of the firſt rank 


have inadvertently fallen into it. Knowing 
that you was my old maſter's good friend.” 


_ Addiſon, Spect. Ne 517. © Would to God 


* 


/ 
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Paſt Time. 
1. I had, We 1 
KY kby hadft, Ye Chad. 
3. He had; © They 


Future Jo” EEE” 
1. I ſhall, or will, +» We Ilhall 
2. Thou ſhalt, or e or will, 
3. He ha or will, They] have. 


Impe- 


hou WAS within her reach.” Lord Bolingbroke 


to Swift, Letter 46. If you was here.” Ditto, 


Letter 47. I am juſt now as well, as when 
you was here.” Pope to Swift, P. S. to Letter 
56. On the contrary the Solemn Style admits 


not of Lou for a Single Perſon. This hath led 
Mr. Pope into a great e in the be- 


ginning of his Meſſiah: 


| DO Thou my voice infpire | 
Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire!“ 


The Solemnity of the Style would not admit 
of You for Thou in the Pronoun; nor the mea- 


ſure of the Verſe toucbedſt, or didft touch, in 
the Verb; as it indiſpenſably ought to be, in 


the one, or the other of theſe two forms: You 


who touched; or Thou who  toucheaſt, or didſt | 


touch. Again: 

“ Tuſt of thy word, in JEP * thought ſincere, | 

Who knew no wiſh but what the world might 
hear.” 3 Pope, Epitaph, 


lent vor ͤ— Ons 


1 * 
K ao. "oO or PR ERIS 1, 


* 
—ͤ ſ 
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Imperative Mode. 
* "Let ut have, | 
2. Have thou, Have ye, 
or, Do thou have, or, Do ye have, 
3. Let him have; Led them have. 
- Subjunctive Mode. 
Preſent Time. 
—F 1 
2. Thou have; ve have. 
- 1 : 
5 fofialtiee Mode. 
Preſent, To have: Paſt, To have had. 
Participle. 


Preſent, Having : Perfect, Had; 
Paſt, Tony had. 


It ought 1 to be your in the firſt line, or knew 
in the ſecond. © 5 
This Participle repreſents the 8 as 
complete and finiſhed; and, being ſubjoined 
to the Auxiliary to have, conſtitutes the Per- 
fect Times: I call it therefore the Perfect Par- 
ticiple. The ſame ſubjoined to the Auxiliary 
to be, conſtitutes the Paſſive Verb; and in that 
ſtate, or when uſed without the Auxiliary in a 
paſſive ſenſe, is called the Paſſive Participle. 
1 1 10 
* a | 
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. B E. | 


| Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Time. 


1a. - We 
2. Thou art, Ye _ 
3: He is; They 
| 5 - 2 
14 be, . 
2. Thou beeſt, Ye 
3. He is; They 
paſt Time. 
1. I was, We „ 
2. Thou waſt, Le were. 


3. He was; They 
Future . 


1 I ſhall, or will, We Iſhall, 
2. Thou ſhalt, or wit Ih, Y Ye 2 will, 
ey] be 


3. He ſhall, or will "mM 

5 Imperative Mode. 

| Leet us be, 
2. Be thou, he ye, 


or, Do thou be, or, Do ye be, 
: 3: 08 him be; Let them be. 
E 4 © Sub- 
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| Subjunctive Mode. 
Frent Time. 


+ 72 P 
2. Thou be; We" = Se. 
3, Be - | They 
an 
1 1 were, „ 0 
2. Thou wert!, Ye were. 


3. He were; 8 


a „ Before the ſun, +” © 
Before the heav*ns thou wert.“ Milton, 
Remember what thou wert.“ Dryden. 
<< I knew thou wert not ſlow to hear.” Addiſon. 


66 Thou who of old wert ſent to Iſrael's court.“ 
Prior. 
—— chis chou Wert.“ Pope. 


Shall we in deference to theſe great authorities 
allow wert to be the ſame with waſt, and com- 
mon to the Indicative and Subjunctive Mode? 
or rather abide by the practice of our beſt an- 
tient writers; the n of the language, 
which requires, as far as may be, diſtinct forms 
for different Modes; and the analogy of for- 
mation in each Mode; I was, Thou waſt; I 
were, Thou wert? all which conſpire to make 
wert peculiar to the Subjunctive Mode. 


i 8 


— 
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Infinitive Mode. 5 


Preſent, To be : Paſt, To have been. 
Participle. 1 
Preſent, Being: Perfect, Been: : 
L ' Paſt, Haring been. 


The Verb Aae is tus ad 


according to Perſon, Nu mber, Time 
and Mode. 


W Mode. 
Preſent Time. | 
Sing. - Plur. * 


- 1. I love, 3 

S2. Thou loveſt, 9 = 
3. He loveth, in PEGS They 

— 3 Paſt Time. 


1. 1 hed We 
2. Thou Loved, Ye. - pes 
3. He loved; They 

8 Future Time. £ | 
1. I ſhall, or will, ſhall, 
2; ec ne Ve * will, 
3. He ſhall, or will They love. 
1 


. 
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: Imperative Mode. 
> + 7.1 Lot unlove; --© 
2. Love thou, Love ye, 
or, Do thou love, or, Do ye love, 
3. Let him love; Let them love. 
Subjunctive Mode. 
Preſent Time. 
- . LATED 
2. Thou flove; Ye _ Hove, 
in He Ai. 
. And 


* 


1. I may We J may love; 
2. Thou afl Ye þ and 


They) haveloved*. 


Paſt 


Note, that the Imperfe& and Perfect 
Times are here put together. And it is to be 
obſerved, that in the Subjunctive Mode, the 
event being ſpoken of under a condition, or 
ſuppoſition, or in the form of a wiſh, and 
therefore as doubtful and contingent, the 
Verb itſelf in the Preſent, and the Auxiliary 
both of the Prefent and Paſt Imperfect 
Times, often carry with them ſomewhat of a 
Future ſenſe : as, If he come to-morrow, I 

may 


3. He may 
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216: 24.,2 45 Pgft Time. 
1. I might h We WM 
2.Thoumighteſt love; Ve ( and | 
3. He might They have loved 
eee 
J could, ſhould, would ; "Thu | 
couldſt, &c. E and e loved. 
1 Annie Mode. 
5 Preſent, Tolove: Paſt, To have loved. 
| Partici ple. — 
Preſent, Loving : Perſe, Loved : 
Paſt, Having loved. 


But in diſcourſe we have often 
occaſion to ſpeak of Time not only 


may freak to him: If he ſhould, 
or would, come to-morrow, I might, would, 
could, or ſhould, ſpeak to him.” Obſerve 
alſo, that the Auxiliary ſhould in the Imperfect 
Times is uſed to expreſs the Preſent, as well 
as the Paſt; as, It is my defire, that he ſhould 
[now] come; as well as, It was my defire 
that he ſhould hen] come.” So that in this 
Mode the preciſe Time of the Verb is very 
much determined by the naturt and drift of 
* Sentence. : 


kk, nn 


1 Short I * 


as Preſent, Paſt, and Future, at large 

and indeterminately, but als as ſuch 
with ſome particular diſtinction and 

limitation; that is, as paſſing, or 

finiſhed ; as imperfect, or perfect, 
This will beſt be ſeen in an ex- 
ample of a Verb laid out and diſtri- 
buted according to theſe diſtinc- 
tions of Time. 


Indefinite, or Undetermined, 
| Sn... 
Packar, Paſt, Future, 
I love; I loved; I ſhall love. 


Definite, or Determined, 
Time: 
Preſent Imperfect: Iam (now) loving. 
Preſent Perfect: I have (now) loved. - 


Paſt Im perfect: 1 was (then) loving. 
Paſt Perfet: L had (then) loved. 


FutureImperf. I ſhall (then) be loving. 
Future Perf | ſhall (then) have loved. 
* Q 
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Io expreſs the Preſent and Paſt 
Imperfect of the Active and Neuter 


Verb the Auxiliary do is ſometimes 


uſed: I do (now) love; ; 1 did ( e 
love. 

Thus with very little v variation 5 
the Principal Verb the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances of Mode and Time are 
clearly expreſſed by the help of the 
Auxiliaries, be, have, do, let, may, 

can, ſhall, will. 

The peculiar force of . ſe- 
veral Auxiliaries is to be obſerv- 
ed. Do and did mark the Action 
itſelf, or the Time of it“, with 
greater 


„„ opanpjens8 Perdition n my ſoul 
But I do love thee! —> 
This to me 
In dreadful ſecrecy i impart they did.” 5 
Ma hoon 


| 66 Die he certainly did, 255 
Es Sherlock, Vol. 1. Diſc. 2 


5 Tes, 1 44 love her:“ that 1 is, at that time, 


ar 


x» as” 5. 
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greater force and diſtinction. They 
are alſo of frequent and almoſt 
neceſſary uſe in Interrogative and 
Negative Sentences. Let does not 
only expreſs permiſſion; but pray- 
ing, exhorting, commanding. May 
and might expreſs the poſſibility or 
liberty of doing a thing; can and 
could, the power. Muſt is ſome- 
times called in for a helper, and 
denotes neceſſity. Would expreſſes 
the intention of the doer; ſhould 
_ fimply the event. Will in 'the firſt 
Perſon ſingular and plural promiſes 
or threatens; in the ſecond and third 
* only foretells: 31855 on the 


or once; intimating Pl negation, or r doubt, of 
preſent love. , 
„The Lord called Samuet : . * ran un- 
to Eli, and ſaid, Here am I, for thou calledſt 
me. And the Lord called yet again, 
Samuel. And Samuel aroſe and went to Eli, 


and faid, Here am , for — me.“ 


1 Sam. iii. 4—6. 
1 975 contrary, 
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contrary, in the firſt Perſon ſimply 
foretells; in the ſecond and third 
Perſons commands or threatens . 

Do and Save make the Preſent 
Time; did, bad, the Paſt; hall, 
will, che PFuwure+ let the Impe- 
ative Mode; may, might, could, 
would, ſhould, the Subjunctive. 
The Pre poſition 0 placed before 
the Verb makes the Infinitive Mode. 
Have and be through their ſeveral 
Modes and Times are placed only 
before the Perfect and Paſſive Par- 
ticiples reſpectively; the reſt only 
before the Verb itſelf in its Primary 
Form e 


This diſtinction was not obſerved former- 
ly as to the word fail, which was uſed in the 
Secand and Third Perſons to expreſs fimply 
the Event. So likewife ſhould was uſed, where 
we now make uſe of would. See the Vulgar 
Tranſlation of the Bible. 

| * Biſhop Wilkins gives the followinxʒ ele- 2 
gant inveſtigation of the Modes in his Real 
pep iN r Ul. — R 


« To 


1 f 
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The Paſſive Verb is only the Par- 
ticiple Paſſive, (which for the moſt 
part is the ſame with the Indefinite 
Paſt Time Active, and always the 
ſame with the Perfect Participle) 
Joined | to the Auxiliary Verb zo be 
through 
. To ſhew in what manner the Subject i is to 
be joined with his Predicate, the Copula be- 
tween them is affected with a Particle, which 
from the uſe of it is called Modus, the manner 


or Mode. | 
No the Subject and Predicate may be - 


Joined together either Simply, or with ſome 


kind of Limitation; and ny theſe | 

Modes are Primary or Secondary. 

The Primary Modes are called by Gramma- 
rians Indicative and Im erative. 

When the matter is declared to be ſo, or at 
leaſt when it ſeems in the Speaker's power to 
have it be ſo, as the bare union of Subject 
and Predicate would import, then the Copula 
is nakedly expreſſed without any variation : 
and this manner of expreſſing i it is called the 
Indicative Mode. 5 

When it is neither declared to be ſo, n nor 
ſeems immediately in the Speaker's power to 
have it ſo; then he can do no more in words 
but make out the expreſſion of his will to him 


that 
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through all its Variations: as, I am 
loved; I was loved; I Avg been 


loved; I ſhall be beak: and ſo on 
through all the Perſons, Numbers, 
Thy 4 and Modes. | 


The N euter Verb 1 is varied like 
the 


chat hath the thing in his power; namely to 


(Superior Petition, 5 
his e b by }Periuaton c And the 
Inferior Command. 
manner of theſe affecting the Copula, (Be it 
ſo, or, let it be ſo,) is called the Imperative 
Mode ; of which there are theſe three varie- 
ties very fit to be diſtinctly provided for. As 
for that other uſe of the Imperative Mode, 
when it ſignifies Permiſſion; this may be ſuffi- 
ciently expreſſed by the Secondary Mode of 
Liberty; You may doit. 

The Secondary Modes are ſuch, as, when 
the Copula is affected with any of them, make 
the Sentence to be (as the Logicians call it) a 
Modal Propoſition. 1 8 

This happens, when the matter in diſcourſe, 
namely, the being, or doing, or ſuffering of a 
thing, is conſidered, not imply by itſelf, but 
gradually in its cauſes, from which it proceeds : 
contingentiy, or neceſſarily. _ 
Then a thing ſeems to be left Contingent, 

| When 
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the Active; but, having ſomewhat 
of the Nature of the Paſſive, ad- 
mits in many inſtances of the Paſ- 
five form, retaining ſtill the Neuter 


when the Speaker expreſſes only the Poſſibility 
of it, or his own Liberty to it. 

1. The Poſſibility. of a thing depends upon 
the power of its cauſe; and may be expreſſed 


C . 
when LCandibicnat by the Particle; Conld. 


2. The Libertyof a thing depends upon afree- 
dom from all obſtacles either within or with- 
out, 22 5 my expreſſed in our language 
| olute 1}, th May, © 
when) Conditional $ yr nuns ' Mohr. 
Then a thing ſeems to be of Necęſſity, when 
the Speaker expreſſeth the reſolution of his 
own will, or ſome other obligation upon him 
Son when. 5 
3. The Inclination of the Will is expreſſed, 


Asehe 7. Al... 
1 | Conditional F n Particle Would. _ 

4. The Neceflity of a thing from ſome ex- 

ternal Obligation, whether Natural, or Moral, 


which we call Duty, is expreſſed, if} 8 | 
by the Particle} Muſt, ought, ſhould.” * 
See alſo Hermes, Book I. Chap. viii. 


ſigni- 
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ſignification; chiefly in ſuch Verbs 
as ſignify ſome ſort of motion, or 
change of place or condition: as, 1 
am come; | was gone; I am grown; 
I was fallen. The Verb am in 
this caſe preciſely defines the Time 
of the action or event, but does not 
change the nature of it; the Paſſive 

form ſtill expreſſing, not properly 
a Paſſion, but only a ſtate or con- 
dition of Being. 
? I doubt much of the propriety of the fol- 
lowing examples: The rules of our holy 
Religion, from which we are infinitely ſewerv- 
ed.” Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 27. The 
whole obligation of that law and covenant, 
which God made with the Jews, was alſo 
ceaſed.” Ib. Vol. II. Serm. 32. Whoſe 
number was now amounted to three hundred. 
Swift, Conteſts and Diſſenſions, Chap. 3. 
Neuter Verbs are ſometimes employed very. 
_ improperly as Actives : © I think it by no 
means a fit and decent thing to vis Charities, 
and to erect the reputation of one upon the 
wins of another.” Atterbury, Vol. I. Serm. 2. 


. , 5 - — N 5 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Tres * iſh both the Paſt. Time Ac- 
tive and the Participle Perfect, 
or Paſſive, are formed by adding to 
the Verb ed; or d only when the 
Verb ends in e: as, turn, turned; 
love, loved. The Verbs that vary 
from this rule, i in either or in both 
caſes, are eſteemed Irregular. 

The nature of our language, the 
Accent and Pronunciation of it, 
inclines us to contract even all our 

Regular Verbs: thus /oved, turned, 

are commonly pronounced in one 

ſyllable, /av'd, turn d; and the 

Coons Perſon which was originally 

in three ſyllables, lovedeſt, turnedeſt, 

is become a diſſyllable, oed, turn- 
edſt: for as we generally throw the 
accent as far back as poſſible to- 
wards che firſt part of the word, (in 
ſome 
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ſome even to the fourth ſyllable 
from the end,) the ſtreſs being laid 
on the firſt ſyllables, the teſt are 
pronounced i in a lower tone, more 
rapidly and indiſtinctly; and ſo are 
often either wholly dropt, or blend- 
ed into one another. 

It ſometimes happens alſo, that 
the word which ariſes from a re- 
gular change does not ſound eaſily 
or agreeably; ſometimes by the fapi- 
dity of our pronunciation the vowels 
are ſhortened or loſt; and the con- 
ſonants which are dirown togethet 
do not eafily coaleſce with one an- 
other, and are therefore changed 

into others of the ſame organ, or of 
a kindred ſpecies: this occaſions a 
further deviation from the regular 


form: thus, - boerh, turneth, are 


contracted into lov” 1b, turn 755 and 
theſe for eaſier pronunciation im- 
mediately become loves, turns. 


„ : Verhs 


—— — 
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Verbs ending in ch, ch, p, x, Al, 
, in the Paſt Time Active and the 
Participle Perfect or Paſſive admit 
the change of ed into t; as, ſnatcht, 
checkt, ſnapt, mixt, dropping alſo 
one 1 the double letters, dwelt, 
; for ſnatched, checked, ſnapped, 
ty dwelled, paſſed: thoſe that 
end in /, n, u, p, after a diphthong, 
moreover ſhorten the diphthong, or 
change it into a ſingle ſhort vowel z 
as, dealt, dreamt, meant, felt, ſept, 
&c: all 5 the 3 kan: from 
the quickneſs of the pronunciation, 
and becauſe the d after a ſhort. 
vowel will not eaſily coaleſce with 
the preceding conſonant. Thoſe 
that end in ve change alſo v into 
J; as, bereave, bereft ; leave, left; 
'becaule likewiſe v aſter a ſhort 
' vowel will not eaſily coaleſce with . 
All theſe, of which we have hi- 
therto given examples, are conſi- 
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tered not as Irregular, but as Con- 

tracted only; and in all of them the 

| Intire as well as the Contracted 
form is uſed. - 

The 8 of Verbs in Eng- 
lifh, both Regular and Irregular, i is 
derives from the Saxon. =» 

The Irregular Verbs in Engliſh 
are all Monoſyllables, unleſs — 
pounded; and they are for the moſt 
part the Ade words which are Irre- 
gular Verbs in the Saxon. 

As all our Regular Verbs are 
ſubje& to ſome kind of Contracti- 
on, ſo the firſt Claſs of Irregulars is 


of thoſe that become ſo from the 


ſame cauſe. © 
. | | | 
Irregulars by ContraQtion. 


Some Verbs ending in d or: have 
the Preſent, the Paſt Time, and the 
Participle Perfect and Paſſive, all 
= F 2 alike, 
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alike, without any variation: as, 


Beat, burſt *, caſt, coſt, cut, hit, 


hurt, knit, let, lift * r, read. 3, 


rent, rid, ſet, ſhed, ſhred, ſhut, lu, 5 


ſpread, thruſt, wet 


Theſe are e from Beat- 


ed, burſted, caſted, &c; becauſe of 


the diſagreeable ſound of the yl 
lable ed after 4 1 


Others 


1 Theſe two have alſo beaten and burſten in 
the Participle ; and in that form they belong 


to the Third Claſs of Irregulars. 


The Verbs marked thus throughout the 
three Claſſes of Irregulars, have the Regular 


as well as the Irregular form in uſe. 


3 This Verb in the Paſt Time and Parti- 
ciple is pronounced ſhort; read, red, red; 
like lead, led, led; and perhaps ought to be 
written in this manner : our antient writers 
ſpelt it redde, 

They follow the Saxon rule: Verbs 
« which 1 in the Infinitive end in dan and tan, 


(chat is, in Engliſh, d and 7; for an is only the 


Characteriſtic termination af the Saxon Infini- 


. tive;) © in the Preterit and Participle Pre- 


terit commonly for the ſake of better ſound 
" + throw 
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Others in the Paſt Time, and Par- 
ticiple Perfect and Paſſive, vary a 
little from the Preſent by ſhorten- 
ing the diphthong, or changing the 
d into #: as, Lead, led; ſweat, 
ſwet; meet, met; bleed, bled ; 
breed, bred; feed, fed; - ſpeed, ſped; 
bend, hen: kad lent; rend, rent; 
ſend, ſent; ; ſpend, 1 pent; "bud. built ; 


3 geld, gelt; gild, feilt; gird, girt.. 


Others not ending in d or : are 

formed by Contraction; have, had, 
for haved; make, made, for maked ; 
flee, fled, for flee-ed. 
The following beſide the Con- 
traction change alſo the Vowel; 
Sell, ſold; tell, told; clothe, clad*, 

Stand, flood ; and dare, durſt, 


throw away the final FA as 95 fed, 0 both 
in the Preterit and Participle Preterit) for 

<« geoted, afeded; from beotan, afedan.”” Hickes, 
Grammat. Saxon. cap. 9. So the ſame Verbs 
in Engliſh, eat, fed, mite ad of beated, feeded. 


F 3 | (which 


no A Short Introduction 
(which in the Participle hath re- 
gularly dared; ) are directly from 
the Saxon, Aandan, Hal; Arran, 
dorſſe. 
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 Irregolars in ght. 


The Irregulars of the hand | 
Claſs end in ght, both in the Paſt 
Time and Participle; and change 
the vowel or diphthong into a r 
ou they are taken from the Saxon, 
in which the termination is /re. 
; SAXON. 
Bring, brought : Bringan, brohte, 
Buy, bought: Bycgean, bohte. 
Catch, caught; | 
Fight, fought: Feotan, fuht. 
Teach, taught: Tæchan, tzhte, 
Think, thought: Thencan, thohte, 
Seek, ſought: Secan, ſohte. 
Wor k, WI ought: Weor can, worhte, 


Fraught 
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Fraugbt ſeems rather to be an 
Adjective than the Participle of the 
Verb to freight, which has regu- 
larly freighted. Raught from reach 
is obſolete. | | 

HI. 

Irregulars i tp 

The Irregulars of the Third Claſs 
form the Paſt Time by changing 
the vowel or diphthong of the Pre- 
ſent; and the Participle Perfect 
and Paſſive by adding the termina- 
tion en, beſide, for the moſt part, 
the change of the vowel or diph- 


thong. Theſe alſo derive their 


formation in both parts from the 


Saxon. | 

Preſent. Paſt. Participle. 
| a changed into e. 108 2 
"Fall, fall, -fallons 


F4 ] a into 


* 
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nine, aces.) 

Awake, awoke, panaked]. 
ui 

Forfake, forſook, Globes. 
Shake, ſhook, ſhaken. _ 


— took, - taken. 
a into ew. „„ 
Draw, drew, drawn“. 
ay into - ew. 5 

=, few, "mn, 
Pe 7 - os ob 

A oat, or got, gotten. 
Help, helped, holpen 
Melt, [melted, ] moltenꝰ. 


Swell,  [fwelled,}] Wfwollen”, 
en into @ or 6. 


Rat, ate, eaten. 
„ 0. 
Bear, bare, or bore, born. 


When en follows a Vowel or Liquid 1 e 

1s dropt: ſo drawn, ſiayn, (or flain,) are inſtead 
of drawen, flayen ; ſo likewiſe known, born, are 
for knowen, boren, in the Saxon cnawen, boren : 


and ſo of the reſt. 
| freak, 


20 Engliſh Grammar. | 7 3 ö 


Break, brake, or broke, broken. 
Cleave, clave, or clove], cloven *. 
Speak, ſpake, or ſpoke, ſpoken. 
Swear, ſware, or ſwore, ſworn. 
Tear, tare, or tore, torn, 
Wear, ware, or wore, worn. 
Heave, hove, . hoven... 
Shear, ſhore, - hom. 
Steal, ſtole, _ ſtolen, or ſtoln. 
Tread, trode, trodden. 
Weave, wove, , woven. 
es into: o, . 


Creep, crope *, [crexped, orcrept.] 


Freeze, froze, frozen. 
Seethe, ſod, ſodden. 
«mw on 
See, law, .-— We. 
i long into i ſhort, i ſhort. 
Mae, - bat; bitten. 
Chide, c chidden. 
Hide, hid, hidden. 
Slide, Alid, ſlidden. 
i long 
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= 1 long into Q, re 41 ſhort. 
Abide ab ode! 
Drive, drove, driven. 


Ride, rode, ridden. 
Riſe, - roſe, riſen. 
Shine, ſhone, ſhined.] 


Shrive, ſhrove, ſhriven. 

Smite, ſmote, ſmitten. 
Stride, ſtrode, ſtridden. 
Strive, ſtrove, ſtriven. 


Thrive, throve, thriven. 
Write, wrote, written. 

1 long into 1, 1 ſhort; 
Strike, ſtruck ſtricken,or ſtrucken. 

1 ſhort into a. | 
Bid, bade, : bidden. 
Give, gave,  \ piven, 

s This Verb is alſo formed like thoſe of : 
long into 7 ſhort; Write, writ, written; and 


by Contraction 4077 in the Participle, bus, 1 
think, impeoperly- = ; 


git, 
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r ſitten. 
Spit, ſpat, ſpitten. 
; ſhort into 2. 


Dig, dug, [digged.] 


ie into 


Frequent miſtakes are made in the for- 
mation of the Participle of this Verb. The 
analogy plainly requires /i#ten; which was for- 
merly in uſe: The army having /zten there 


ſo long :*—- © Which was enough to make 
him ſtir, that would not have /zten till, though 
Hanibal had been quiet.” Raleigh. That 


no Parliament ſhould be diſſolved, till it had 
ſitten five months.“ Hobbes, Hiſt. of Civil 
Wars, p. 257. But it is now almoſt wholly 
diſuſed, the form of the Paſt Time ſat, having 
taken its place. Dr. Middleton hath with 
great propriety reſtored the true Participle: 
“ To have fitter on the heads of the 
Apoſtles :?———** to have ten upon each 
of them.” Works, Vol. II. p. 30. Blefſed 
is the man, that hath not /a in the ſeat 
of the ſcornful,” Pf, i. 1. The old Editions 
have://t ; which may be perhaps allowed as a 
Contraction of /itten. ** And when he was 


ſet, his diſciples came unto him:“ xaboxrro; 


urs. Matt. v. 1. © who is ſet on the 


right hand; —— and is /et down at the 


right hand of the throne of God:“ in both 
| VN places 
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ie into ay. a 8 a 

Lie, lay, lien or lain. OT, 

0 into We 1 
Hold, held, holden. | OD” 
o into 7Zz. 

Do, did, done, i i E. doen, 
bw Into RT RY | 


Chooſe, choſe, choſen N 


ow 1nto ew. 


Blow, blew, blown. 


Crow, crew, [ crowed. ] 


Grow, grew, . 


places ow; Heb! wi, 1. & xi. 2. der 


can be no part of the Verb zo ft. If it belongs 


to the Verb 1 ſet, the Tranſlation in theſe 
paſſages is wrong: for to ſet ſignifies 20 place, 
but without any deſignation of the poſture 


of the perſon placed; which is a circumſtance | 


of importance expreſſed by the original. 
This Neuter Verb is frequently confound- 


ed with the Verb Active to lay, [that is, to put, 
or place;] which is Regular, and has in Hong 
Vaſt Time and DROP layed, or laid. 


Thus having choſed each eee A 
ee Hiſt. Vol. III. p- 797. 35. Te 


| OY” x 


Know, 
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Know, knew, known. 
Throw, threw, thrown. 


The © following are Irregular only 
in the Participle; and that without 


changing the vowel. 


Bake, [baked, ] baken *. 
Grave, | graved, ] graven*. 

Hew, [hewed,] hewen, or! hewn a 
Lade, [ laded,] laden. 

Load, | loaded, ] loaden 

| Mow, en, Jmown. 
Rive, [rived,] riven. 


* That is, as a bird, volare; whereas 7o flee 


ſignifies fugere, as from an enemy. This ſeems 
to be the Proper diſtinction between to fly, and 
40 flee; which in the Preſent Time are. very 
often confounded. Our Tranſlation of the 
Bible is not quite free from this miſtake. It 


hath Flee for volare in perhaps ſeven or eight 


places out of a great e ; but never er fly 
for . 25 


S Save, 
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Saw, ſawed,] fawn" D 
Shave, 1 3 by 
Shew, -[ſhewed, ſhewn. 

Sow, Ws a; own... 5 
Straweew, c or-Ow, [ſtrawed, &c. leon * 
Wax, waxed,] waxen. 


Some Verbs which change i 1 ſhort 
into @ or , and i long into au, 


have dropt the termination en in the 
Participle. ee, 


i ſhort into'@-or , . 
Begin, began, begun. ; 


Cling, clang, or clung, clung. 


Drink, drank, a 


Fling, flung, „ 
Ring, rang, or rung, rung. 
Shrink, ſhrank, or ſnrunk, ſhrunk. N 


Sing, ſang, or ſung, ſung. 
Sink, ſank, or ſunk, ſunk. 
Sling, ſlang, or flung, flung. 

Slink, flunk, flunk. 
Spin, ſpan, or ſpun, * 
5 Spring, 
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Spring, ſprang, or ſprung, ſprung. 
Sei Runge ws - 
stink, ſtank, or ſtunk, ſtunk. 
String, ſtrung ; ͤ mine 


Swim, ſwam, or ſwum, ſwum. 


Swing, fvung, ſwung. 
Wring, wrung, wrung. 


In many of the . foregoing, the 


original and analogical form of the 
Paſt Time in a, which diſtinguiſh- 
ed it from the Participle, i is grown 
quite obſolete. 


long into „ 


Bind, bound, bunden bounden: 
Find, ee found. 
Grind, ground. ground. 
Wind, wound, wound. 


That all theſe had originally the 


termination e in the Participle, is 


plain from the following conſide- 


nen Drink and bind ſtill retain 
it; . 
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it; en Bounden; from the 
8a xon, druncen, F and the 


reſt are manifeſtly of the ſame ana- 
logy with theſe. Begonnen, /onken, 
and founden, are ue by Chaucer; ; 


and ſome others: of them appear in 
their proper ſhape in the Saxon; 


ſcruncen, ſpunnen, ſprungen, Hung 
en, wunden. As likewiſe in the 


German, which is only another off- 
ſpring of the Saxon: begunnen, gel- 
lungen, getruncken, geſungen, ge- 
ſuncken, geſpunnen, geſprungen, ge- 
ftuncken, See, See un- 

. 5 we 
The following em to * loft 


the en of the Patcpe i in the fame 
manner : : | CAL vn 


Hang, hung, "OY 
Shoot, hot, hot. 


| Stick, ſuck, Y fuck. 


| Run, 


t Hs yu Gronimar 8 
Run, ran, "7 
N > won, 80 won. N 


. 


Handen, and Kuren, are che Sa ron 
originals. of the two firſt. Partici- 
ples; ; the latter of which is likewiſe 
ſtill in uſe in its firſt form in one 
phraſe; a ſhotten herring. Stuck 
ſeems to be a contraction from /uck- 
en; as Hruck now in uſe for Arucben. 
Chaucer hath comen and wonnen: 
becommen is even uſed by Lord 
Bacon. And moſt of them ſtill 
ſubſiſt intire in the German; ge- 
hangen, lummen, gerunnen, gemon 
nens. 1 
To this third Claſs belong t the 
Defe&ive Verbs, Be, been; and 198 
gone; i. e. goen. 

From this Diſtribution and ac- 
count of the Irregular Verbs, if it 


be juſt, it appears, that een 5 


Ws * Egg xxix. 3 
Tt, | 3 
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there was no exception whateyer 
from the Rule, That the Participle 
Præterit, or Paſſtve, f in Engliſh ends 
in d, t, or ». The firſt form in- 
cluded all the Regular Verbs, and 
thoſe which are become Irregular 
by Contraction ending in # To 
the ſecond properly belonged only 
thoſe which end in ght, from the 
Saxon Irregulars in Bre. To the 
third, thoſe from the Saxon Irregu- 
lars in en, which have ſtill, or had 
originally, the ſame termination. 
The ſame Rule affords a proper 
foundation for a diviſion of the 
Engliſh Verbs into Three Conju- 


- . — of which the three diffe- 


rent Terminations of the Participle 
might reſpectively be the Characte- 
| — 1 The Contracted Verbs, whoſe 
Participles now end in 2, might 


haps be beſt reduced to the Ke 
| — to which they natu- 


S 5 * 
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tally and originally belonged ; and 
they ſeem to be of a very different 
analogy from thoſe in 2 But as 
the Verbs of the firſt Conjugation | 
would fy greatly exceed in rumber 
thoſe of both the others, which to- 
gether make but about 1105; and 
as thoſe of the third Conjugation 
are ſo various in their form, and ſo 
incapable of being reduced to one 
plain Rule; it ſeems better in prac- 
tice to <confider the firft in ed as the 
only Regular form, and the others 
as deviations from it; after the ex- 
ample of the Saxon and Gre | 
_ Grammarians. 
To the Irregular Verbs are to be 
added the Defective; which are not 


3 The whole number of Verbs! in the Eng- 

liſh language, Regular and Irregular, Simple 
and 8 taken together, is about 

4300. See Dr. Ward's Eflays on the Engliſh 
Language: the Catalogue of Engliſh Ver 


. only 
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only for the moſt part Irregular, 
but are alſo wanting in ſome of 


their parts. They are in general 
words of moſt frequent and vulgar 


uſe; in which Cuſtom is apt to get 
the better of Analogy. Such are the 
Auxiliary Verbs, moſt 'of which 
are of this 9 They, are in uſe 


only in ſome of their Times, and 


Modes; and ſome of them are a 


Compoſition of Times of ſeveral 


Defective Verbs havin S the ſame 3 
ſignification. 


Preſent. Paſt. Tarticiple | 
Am, or Be, was, been. | 
Can, | could, 

Go, „ went, gone. 
May, | „ might. 

Muſt. 

Ought, ought. 

Quoth, quoth. 

Shall, ſhould. 


Weet wit, orwot; wot. 


„ nn 


2: oi . 1 6 — 85 
Will; FT, would. =. 
Wiſt, 1 5 wilt. 


vo There are not in Engliſh ſo 


many as a Hundred Verbs, (being 


only the chief part, but not all, of 


the Irregulars of the Third Claſs,) 
which have a diſtinct and different 


form for the Paſt Time Active and 


the Participle Perfect or Paſſive. 
The General beit and turn of the 

language is towards the other form, 
which makes the Paſt Time and 
the Participle the ſame, This ge- 
neral inclination and tendency of 
the language, ſeems to have given 
occaſion to the introducing of a 
very great Corryption ; by which 
the Form of the Paſt Time is con- 
founded with that of the Participle 
in theſe Verbs, few in proportion, 
which have them quite different 
from one another. This confu- 
ſion prevails greatly in common 


EF Gif- 
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| diſcourſe, and is too much aythe- 
riſed by the example of ſome of our 
beſt Writers * . Thus it is laid, He 
begun, for he began; he run, for 
1 run: he 500%, for he —_— 


— He would aue ole. 72 
3 M.Ilton, P. L. x. 517. * 
& Words interwove with tighs found out their 
way. © Bo $44; D010» 
* And to his faithful ſervant hath in place 
Bore witneſs gloriouſly.”—Samſon Ag. v. 172. 
And envious darkneſs, ere they could return, 
Had ſtole them from me.” Comus, y. 193. 
Here it is obſervable, that the Author's MS, 
and the Firſt Edjtion have it ſtolne. 
And in triumph had ro, 
| : of R. 1}, 56. 


4 FE 7 


2 T have choſe 


ow perfect man,” —  P. K. 1 1. tbe 


* The en brier was wove e E 
| Dryden, Fables, 
66 Then finiſh what you have began, | 
But ſcribble faſter, if you can. 


Dryden, Poems, Vol. 2. p. 172. 
te Have ſprang,” — — Atterbury, Vol. 1. Serm. 4, 


£c * Had 
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che Participle being uſed inſtead of 
the Paſt Time. And much more 

frequently the Paſt Time inſtead of 
the Participle: as, I had wrote, it 
was wrote, for I had written, it 

ee 7 


Ha lake”) ieee 
don, Contin. Hiſt. p. 40, & 120. The men 
begun to embelliſn themſelves.” Addiſon, 
. Spect. Ne 434. 
” e into future times the burd begun.” - 
Pope, Meſſiah. 
Ade the neceſſity of rhyme: - 
A ſecond deluge learning thus Grun, 
And the Monks finiſh'd what the Goths begun.” 
Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
2 Repeat you verſes wrote on glaſſes.” 
Prior. 
Mr. Miſſon has wrote,” — Addiſon, Preface 
to his Travels. He could only command 
his voice, oke with fighs and ſobbings, ſo 
far as to bid her proceed. - A 1 5 
W165 - 
N No civil broils have PERS te death aroſe.” 1 
Dryden, on O. Cromwell. 
85 „ Iluſtrious virtues, who by turns have roſe.” 
| Prior. 


TE, 
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was written; I have drunk, for I 
have drank; bore, for born; choſe, 
for choſen ; bid, for biaden; got, for 
gotten; &c. T his abuſe has been 
long growing upon us, and is con- 
tinually making farther incroach- 


Had not aroſe.” Swift, Tale of a 
Tub, Sect. x. and Battle of Books: and Bo- 
lingbroke, Letter to Wyndham, p. 233.— 
This nimble operator will have ſtole it.“ 
7+ ale of a Tub, Sect. x. © Some philoſopher 
have et * Ibid: S TY 


Silence | 
Was took.ere ſhe was ware.” Milton, Comus, | 


Into theſe common places look, 
Which from great authors I hv took.” 
Prior, Alma. 


« A free Conſtitution, when it has been Hoof 
by the iniquity of former adminiſtrations.“ 
5 Bolingbroke, Patriot King, p. 111. e 
„Too ſtrong to be ſhook by his enemies.“ 
Atterbury. 0 But there was now an accident 
Fell out.” - Clarendon, Contin. P. 292. 
— EV n there he ſhould have fell.” 
Prior, Solomon, 


Sure Sig. diſaſter has befell : 
Speak, Nurſe ; A N the Boy is well.“ 
Gay, Fables. 


ments; 
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ments; as it may be obſerved in 
the example of thoſe Irregular Verbs 
of the Third Claſs, which change 
i ſhort into à and 4; as, Cling, 
dlang, clung; in which the origi- 
nal and analogical form of the Paſt 
Time in à is almoſt grown obſo- 
lete; and, the 2 prevailing inſtead 
of 1 it, the paſt Time is now in moſt 
of them confounded with the Par- 
ticiple. The Vulgar Tranſlation of 
the Bible, which is the beſt ſtan-= 
dard of our language, is free from 
this corruption, except in a few in- 
ſtances; as, hid is uſed for Hidden; 
held, for holden, frequently: bid. 
for Seder: 1  begor, for begotten, once 
or twice: in which, and a few o- 
ther like words, it may perhaps be 
allowed as a Contraſtion: And in 
ſome of theſe Cuſtom has eftabliſh- 
ed it beyond recovery. In the reſt 
it ſeems wholly inexcuſable, The 
4 abſur- 
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abſurdity of it will be plainly per- 

ceived in the example of ſome of 
theſe Verbs, which Euſtom has not 
yet ſo perverted. We ſhould be im- 
mediately ſhocked at I have knew, 
bave ſaw, I have gave, &c: but 
our ears are grown familiar with I 
have wrote, I have drank, I have 
bore, &c. which are e altogether. as. 
barbarous. 


A Dy E R * 


 DVERBS are ates to Verbs and 
Adjectives to denote ſome mo- 
dification or circumſtance of an ac- 
tion or quality : as, the manner, or- : 
der, time, place, diſtance, motion, 
relation, quantity, quality, compa- 
riſon, doubt, affirmation, negation, 
demonſtration, interrogation. 
In Engliſh they admit of no Va- 
riation; except ſome few of them, 
which 


ro Engifh Grammar. ge 
which have the degrees wer = 
riſon: as, © often, oftener, often 
eſt;” © ſoon, ſooner; fooneft.” 
An Adverb is ' ſometimes joined 
to another Adverb to modify or 
qualify its meaning; as, © very 
much ; — too little; not very 


. 8 


'PREPOSITION. 


Postern. ſo called beendle 
they are commonly put before 
the words to which — are appli- 
ed, ſerve to connect words with one 
| a er, and to ſhew the relation 
between them. | 

One great uſe of. Prepoſitions in 
Engliſh, is to expreſs thoſe relations 


5 « Was the eafilier perſuaded. w 3 
“The things bigbliet important to the grow- 
ing age.” Lord Shafteſbury, Letter to Lord 


nn, Improperly, for more eaſiy, moſt 
which 


LEVY, ty, 
* 

— Ft A 
. 
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which in ſome languages are chief- 
ly marked by Caſes, or the different 
ending of the Noun. - * 

+ Moſt Prepoſitions originally 4 
note the 5 of Place, and have 
been thence transferred to denote 
by ſimilitude other relations. Thus, 
out, in, through, under, by, to, from, 
of, Kc. Of is much the ſame with 
from; © aſk of me, that is, from 
me: made of wood; © Son of 
Philip; * that is, ſprung from him. 
For, in its primary ſenſe, is pro, loco 
_ alterius, in the ſtead, or place, of 
another. The notion of Place is 
very obvious in all the reſt. 


 CONJUNCTION. 


. Conjunction connects or joins 
together Sentences ; ſo as out 
| of two to make one . po 
Thus,“ You, and I, and Peter, 
4 rode 
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rode to London, is one Sentence 
made up of theſe three by the 
Conjunction and twice employed; 


« Vou rode to London; I rode to 


London; Peter rode to London.“ 


Again, You and I rode to Lon- 
don, but Peter ſtaid at home, is one 
Sentence made up of three by the 


Conjunctions and and but : both of 


which equally connect the Sentences, 


but the latter expreſſes an Oppoſi- 
tion in the Senſe. The firſt is there- 
fore called a Conjunction Copula- 
tive; the other a re Diſ⸗ 
1 [3 07-5 

The uſe. of Copulative Conjunc: 


tions is to connect, or to continue, 


the Sentence, by expreſſing an ad- 
dition, and; a ſuppoſition, or con- 


ation, Ha: as ; 3 2 cauſe, becauſe”, 
tben; 


: The Conjundticn Jediſe uſed to FEY 


as motive or end, is either improper or ob- 


; 7 4 ſole 2 ä 
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then; a motive, bt; an inference, 
therefore; c. 1 
| The ue of DisjunQives is to con- = 


ned and to continue the Sentence; 5 


but to expreſs Oppoſition of mean- 
in different _ : As, or, but, 


— alths', SEO 


INTERJECTION. 


Pprmngnerions & tel lies 
they are zbrown in between the 
parts of a ſentence without making 
any other alteration in it, are a kind 
of Natural Sounds to expreſs the 
affection of the Speaker... 
The different Faſſions have for 


ſolete : as, The multitude. inked Pony 

becauſe they ſhould hold their peace.” Matt. 
xx. 31. It is the caſe of ſome, to contrive 
falſe periods of buſineſs, becauſe they may ſeem 
men of diſpatch.” Bacon, Eſſay XXV Es 
ſhould now make uſe of that. „ 


- 


PAPER: b. 
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che moſt part different Interjections . 


to expreſs them. 


The Interjection O placed before 
a a Subſtantive expreſſes more ſtrong; 


ly an addreſs made to that — 


or thing; as it. marks in Latin what 


1s | called the Vocative Caſe. 


$ENTENCES 


A SENTBNCE is an aſſemblage of | 


words, expreſſed in proper 


form, and ranged in proper order, 


3nd concurring to. make a — 


Concord, or agreement of words, 
is when one word is required to be 
in like caſe, nunther, genes, ol 

perſon, with another. 


Regimen, or government, is 8 


a word cauſeth a following word to 


be i in ſome calr, ar mode. 
| Sen- 
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- Sentences are Simple, or Cottt- 
pounded. 5 125 

A Simple Sentence bach in ie : 
but one Subject, and one Finite 


Verb; that is, a Verb in the Indi- 
cative, r ne © ew vice 
Mode. 

A Phraſe is two or more words | 
rightly put together in order to 
make a part of a Sentence; and 


ſometimes making 4 whole Sen- 
tence. | £2 2 


The moſt common PaRASES 
uſed in ſimple Sentences are as fol- 
lows: 


1ſt Phraſe : The Subſtantive be- 


fore a Verb Aatite, Paſſive, or Neu- 


ter; when it is ſaid what thing 
is, does, or is done: as, I am; 


© Thou writeſt; „Thomas "is 


loved: where 1. „ Thow, Thomas, 


are 
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Are the Nominative” Caſes; an 


ſwer to the queſtion who, or what 2 


a8) (Who is loved? Thomas.” And 


the Verb agrees with the Nomina- 
tive Caſe in number anty ende 


W ty 4 4 5 . $ 
a: 8 * ? % F; + F4 + 7 2 FR . 
W 7 þ 


* He cauſed. All W gebs whom he k 


to de a app prehended.” * Tlarcadon. Vol. Ip. 
518. 8%** It qu ght to be obo, the Nominative 


. Caſe to bad; — whom; as if it were the —_— 


jective Caſe, governed by new. 1 575 

4 Scotland and Thee did each in . other live.” 
Dryden, Poems, Vol. II. 5 220. 

It ought to be Thou. 

_ » 3, © But Thou falſe Arcite never halle wha 
Thy bmi — Dryden, Fables. 

« That ou might forrune to thy ſide engage.” 
ES Prior. 


, or he thought might have; ſpoken to him, 


Ir ought to be ſhalt, mighteſl. The miſtake 
ſcems to be owing to the confounding of Thou 


and Ton as equivalent | in every reſpect ; where- 


as one is Singular, the other Plural. See 


above, p. 48. Great pains has have] been 
. taken.” Pope, P. S. to the Odyſſey. I have 
conſidered, what have [harh] been ſaid on 


both ſides in this controverly. 2 ee Vol. 
I. Serm. 27. | 


MC 


py — — — oi Is 


— 
- — — — 
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a Thou being the Second Perſon 


Singular, the Verb wrizeft is ſo too. 
2d Phraſe: The Subſtantive af- 


ter a Verb Neuter or Paſſive; when 


it is faid, that ſuch a thing 16, or it 


made, or thought, or called, ſuch an- 


other thing; or, when the Subſtantive 


after the Verb is fpoken of the ſame 


thing or perſon with the Subſtan- 
tive before the Verb: as, a calf 
becomes an ox;” *© Plautus is ac- 
counted a Poet; » ce ] am He.” 


Here the latter Subſtantive i is in the 
Nominative Caſe as well as the for- 
mer; and the Verb is ſaid to go- 
vern the Nominative Caſe: or, the 
latter Subſtantive may be ſaid to 
agree in Caſe with the former. 


zd Phraſe : The AdjeQive after 
a Verb Neuter or Paſſive, in like 


manner: as, © Life is ſhort, and 
Art is long. « Exerciſe is \ effeemed 


whole ſome.” Gs: 
4th 


4th Phraſe: The Subſtantive af- 
ter a Verb Active, or Tranſitive: 
as when one thing is ſaid to act 
upon, or do ſomething to another: 
as, to open a door; © to build 
a houſe ;”* © Alexander conquered 
the Perſians.” Here the thing ated 
upon is in the Objedive ? Caſe; as 
it appears plainly when it is ex- 
vreffed by the Pronoun, which has 
a proper termination for that Caſe; 
*; Alexander conquered them,” and 


1 « Tell who love who ; what favours ſome 


And who is ted for another's fake-* 
Dryden, Juvenal, Sat. vi. 


„ Thole, we be theughe true to his party.” 


Clarendon, Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 667. 8“: be 
ſhould I meet the other night, but my old 
friend?“ Ne 32. Who ſhould "I fee 
in the lid of it, =_ the Pony” Addifon, 
S Ne 37. He knows, who it is r 
— * nett ” Swift, Tale of 1 
Concluſion. It ought 1 in all theſe 3 to be 


ubbom. 


Ms. 
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the Verb is ſaid to een the Ob- 
jective Caſe. 
th Phraſe: A ande falloning 
another Verb; as, boys love to 
play: ee the latter Verb is in 
the Infinitive Mode. : 
' 6th Phraſe: When one thing is 
| laid to belong to another; as, Mil- 
ton's poems: where the thing to 
which the other belongs is placed 
firſt, and is in the Poſſeſſive Caſe ; 
or elſe laſt with the Prepoſition of 
before it; as, © the Poems of Mil- 
ten. 
7th Phraſe: : When another Sub- 
urch is added to expreſs and 
explain the former more fully; as, 
„ Paul the Apoſtle;; © King 
George: where they are both in 
the ſame caſe; and the latter is ſaid 
to be put in Appoſition to the for- 
mer. 
8th Phraſe: When the quality 
8411 „ of 


/ 
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of the Subſtantive is expreſſed by 
adding an Adjective to it : as, a 
wiſe man; © a black horſe.” Par- 
ticiples have the nature of Adjec- 
tives; as, a learned man; a2 
loving father.“ 
_ oth Phraſe: An Ad jective with 
a Verb! in the Infinitive Mode fol- 
lowing it: as, © worthy to die;“ 
fit to be truſted.” 5 
Toth Phraſe : When a circum- 
ſtance is added to a Verb, or to an 
Adjective, by an Adverb: as, you 
read well;” © he is very prudent.” 
_rith Phraſe: When a circum- 
ſtance is added to a Verb or an 
Adjective by a Subſtantive with a 
Prepoſition before it: as, © I write 
for you; © he reads with care” 


% adio of praiſe ; „ ready for 


miſchief.” 

. 12th Phraſe: When the fame 
Quality in different Subjects is com- 
pared ; the Acre in the Poſi- 
| 1 tive 
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tive having after it the Conjunction 
ar, in the Comparative the Con- 
: junction than, and in the Superla- 
tive the Frepoſition of : as, white 


as ſnow; wiſer than I; ond 
| eſt of all.” | | 


_ he Dae PARTS of a Sim 

ple Sentence are the Agent, the At- 
tribute, and the Object. The Agent 
is the thing chiefly ſpoken of; the 
Attribute is the thing or action af- 
firmed or denied of it; and the 
5 Object is the thing afſefcd by ſuch 
| 1 | 
; In Engliſh the Nowinntive Caſe 
denoting the Agent, uſually goes 

before the Verb, or Attribution, 
and the we Cafe, denoting 
the Object, follows the Verb; and 
it is the enter on —— 
5 ee the Perſians.” But the 

Pronoun, having a proper form for 
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each of thoſe caſes, ſometimes when 
it is in the Objective Caſe is placed 

before the Verb, and when it is in 
the Nominative Caſe follows the 
Object and Verb: as, Whom ye 
ignorantly worthip, him declare I 
unto you.” And the Nominative 
Caſe is ſometimes placed after a 
Verb Neuter: as, Upon thy right 
hand did fand the Queen: On 
a ſudden appeared the King. And 
frequently with the Adverbs there 
and then: as, There was a man: 
< Then came unto him the Phari- 
| fees.” The reaſon of it is plain: 
the Neuter Verb not admitting of 
an Objective Caſe after it, no am- 
biguity of caſe can ariſe from ſuch 

a poſition of the Noun. 
Who, which, what, and the Re- 
lative that, though i in the Objective 
Caſe, are always placed before the 
Verb; as are alſo their Compounds, 
EEE... >... 
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whoever, whoſoever, &c: as, He 
whom you feet. This is what; or 
the thing wh:ch, or that, you want. 


M homſoever you pleaſe to appoint.” 


When the Verb is a Paſſive, the 
Agent and Object change places in 


the Sentence; and the thing acted 


upon is in the Nominative Caſe, 
and the Agent is accompanied with 
a Prepoſition: as, “ The Perſians 
were conquered by Alexander.“ 
A Noun of Multitude'*, or figni- 


1 6 ach ee to his Wand Fg ai 
lity and repoſe, to which they had been ftran- 


gers during his abſence.” Pope, Diſſertation 


prefixed to the Odyſſey. Mand is not a Noun 
of Multitude :' it ought to be, his people; or, 
it had been a ſtranger. What reaſon have 
the Church of Rome to talk of modeſty in this 
caſe?” Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 49. All the 
virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a 


few fingers, but hzs follies and vices are innu- 


merable.” Swift, Preface to Tale of a Tuh. 
Is not mankind in this place a Noun of Multi- 


tude, and ſuch as requires the Pronoun refer- 


ins to it to be in the Plural Number, heir # 
| tying | 


4 K 


een 
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dinge many; and two Nouns in the 
Singular Number, joined together 
by a Conjunction Copulative; have 
Verbs, Nouns, and Pronouns, agree- 
ing with them in the Plural Num- 
ber: as, When the King's trump, 
the anob are for the King.“ Dryden. 
** Socrates and Plato were wiſe; 
they were the moſt eminent Phila- | 
 fophers of Greece,” _ *- 

If the Singulars fo joined- toge- 
ther: are of ſeveral Perſons, i in making 
the Plural Pronoun agree with them 
in Perſon, the ſecond Perſon takes 
place of the third, and the firſt of 
both: “ He and Y ou and I won it 
at the hazard of our lives: Tou ang 
He ſhared it between you.” 
The Verb 7 Be has always a 
5 Nominative Caſe after it; * It 
war J, and not He, 3 did 
42 unleſs it be in the rie 
hd. Mode; 


| 106 A. Shore Erase N 
Mode; though you took it 70 be 
| Him 75 5 6 


The Adverbs . * a fer, 
gg being: left out, the Phraſe is 
formed pry the Participle inde- 
pendently of the reſt of the Sen- 
tence: as, The doors being ſhut, 
Jeſus ſtood in the midſt.” This is 
— the Caſe Abſolute. And che 


<3. 86 Whom do men ar. chat I am?——But 
whom ſay ye, that I am?” Matt. xvi. 13, I5. 
So likewiſe Mark viii. 27, 29. Luke ix. 18, 
20. Whom think ye, that 1 am?” Acts xii. 
25. It ought in all theſe places to be who; 
which is not governed by the Verb Jay or 
_ think, but by the Verb am: or agrees in Caſe 
with the Pronoun J. If the Verb were in the 
Infinitive Mode, it would require the Objec- 
tive Caſe of the Relative, agreeing with the 
Pronoun me.. Whom think ye, or do yo: think, 
me to be?” 


« To that, cobich once was thee.” 15 
e 
Te MPR to be, which Was Wow or, which | 


+ 5 
Caſe 
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Caſe i is in ech n the No- 


; God from the mount it of Sinai, whoſe gray top 


| Shall tremble, He deſcending *, will himſelf, 


In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpet's ſound, 
8 Ordain them laws.” Milton, P. L. ii. 227. 


N 


* On which Nate PM Dr. Bentley, 6 The 
Context demands that it be. Him deſcend- 
| mg, Illo deſcendente.” But bim is not the 

Ablative Caſe, for the Engliſh knows no ſuch 
Caſe; nor does him without a Prepoſition on 
any occaſion anſwer to the Latin Ablative illo. 
1 might with better reaſon contend, that it 
ought to be © his deſcending,” becauſe it is in 
| Greek avre xaTaAbawovres i in the Genitive; 
and it would be as good Grammar, and as pro- 
r Engliſh. This comes of forcing the Eng- 
bah 12 the rules of a foreign Language, 
with which it has little concern: and this ugly 
and deformed fault, to uſe his own expreſſion, 
Bentley has endeavoured to impoſe upon Mil- 
ton in ſeveral places: ſee P. L. vii. 15. ix. 
32, 883, 1147. x. 267, 1001. On the other | 
hand, where Milton has been really guilty of 
this fault, he, very inconſiſtently with him- 
ſelf, corrects him, and ſets him right. His 
Latin Grammar Rules were happily out - 
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- T5 beſore a Verb is the ſign 

the Infinitive Mode: but co 25 are 

ſome few Verbs, which have other 

Verbs following them in the Infi- 
nitive Mode without the ſign 20. 
as, bid, dare, need, make, ſee, hear C 
and, let, have, not uſed as Auxilia- 

ries ; as, I, 1 bade him do it; 3 you 


his dead, and by a kind of vernacular inftin® 
(fo, I imagine, he would call it) he 5 
that his Author was wrong. 
For only in deſtroying I find caſe 
To my relentleſs — and, him deſtroy d, 
Or won to what may work his utter loſs, | 
For whom all this was made, all this will ſoon 
* © allow, as to him link di in weal or woe.“ 
| wo © PL: OY | 
= ought to be, be deſtroy'd,” that is, . Be 
Being deſtroy' d.“ Bentley corrects it, © and man 
deſtroy d.“ | 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon . fallen into che 
ſame miſtake * Solomon was of this mind; 
and I make no doubt, but he made as wiſe | 
and true Proverbs as any body has done ſince: 
Him only excepted, — was a much greater 
and wiſer man than nee Vol. I. Ser, 53. 


— 1 


3 dare | 
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dare not do it; I faw him ! do it; 
I F heard him fay „ 


The Infinitive Mode Fa __ 
2 the nature of a Subſtantive, ex- 


* the Action itſelf which the 


8 ſignifies; as the Participle has 


the nature of an Adjective. Thus 


the Infinitive Mode does the office 


of a Subſtantive in different caſes ; 


in the Nominative ; as, 0 play 


is pleaſant: in the Objective; 3 as, 


1 love to play. In Greek. it 


14.6 To fee ſo many to make ſo little con- 
ſcience of ſo great a ſin.“ Tillotſon, Vol. I. 


Serm. 22. It cannot but be a delightful 


ſpectacle to God and Angels to ſee 4 young 


perſon, beſieged by powerful temptations on 
either ſide, 0 acquit himſelf gloriouſly, and 
| reſolutely to hold out againſt = moſt violent 
aſſaults: to hᷣebold one in the prime and flower 
of his age, that is courted by pleaſures and 
| _ honours, by the devil and all the bewitc 


hin HOWE” 
vanities of the world, t reef all theſe, = . 
to cleave ſtedfaſtly unto God.” Ib. Serm. 54. 


The impropriety of the Phraſes diſtinguiſhed 
* 7 Characters is evident. 


admits 
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admits of the Article through all its 
caſes, with the Propoſition i in the 
Oblique caſes: in Engliſh the Ar- 
ticle is not ee Hr the Prepc 
fition may be uſed: For to will 
it preſent with me; but zo perform 
that which is good I find not.“ 
c All their works thiy do 2 to b 
. of men. 


F 703 — Se Re . og To FR * 
TepyaCco, 70 xaAov 27 cuνõ,νuu-. Rom. vii. 18. 


® Ilses To Sealhnai Tos cu lb pe Matt. 
xxlii. 5. The followin ſentences ſeem de- 
fective either in the conf n, or the order 
of the words: Why do ye that, which is not 
lawful to do on the . days ? The 
ſhew bread, which is not lawful to eat, but for 
the prieſts alone.” Luke vi. 2, 4. The Con- 
| ſtruction may be rectified by ſupplying it; 
« which it is not lawful to do; which it is 
not lawful to eat :? or the order of the words 
in this manner; to do which, to eat which, is 
not lawful: where the Infinitive to do, 10 
eat, does the office of the Nominative Caſe, 
and the Relative which is in tho I 
Ha | 


« For 
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« For not 10 have been dip d in Lethe's lake 
Could ſave the Son of Thetis from to die. 


Spenſer. 


Perhaps en the en and 
the Participle might be more pro- 
perly called the Subſtantive Mode 


5 and the Adjective Mode”. 


The Participle with a Prepoſition | 


before it, and ſtill retaining its Go- 
vernment, anſwers to what is called 
in Latin the Gerund : as, Hap- 
pineſs is to be attained, by avoiding 
evil, and by doing good; by ſeck- 
ing peace, and by purſuing it.” 


The Participle, with an Article 
before it, and the Prepoſition of af- 


ter it, becomes a Subſtantive, ex- 


preſſing the action itſelf which the 


Verb 5 2 as, & Theſe are the 


Rules 


| 1 1 2 Ge like ads thin 25 1 hb: 


talents I cannot reach.“ Tale of a Tub, Pre- 


face. An improper uſe of the Infinitive. 
This Rule ariſes from the nature and 


idiom of our Language, and from as plain a 
| Principer 


0 — ——— te 
— B 
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Rules of Grammar, by che obſerving 
of which you may avoid miſtakes.” 


ant * F 


principle as any on which it is founded: 
namely, that a word which has the Article 
before it, and a Noun, with the Poſſeſſive 
Prepoſition ,, after it, muſt be a Noun; and 
if a Noun, it ought to follow the Conſtruction 
of a Noun, and not have the Regimen of a 
Verb. It is the Participial Termination of 
this ſort of words that is apt to deceive us, 
and make us treat them as if they were of an 
amphibious ſpecies, partly Nouns, and part- 
ly Verbs. I believe there are hardly any of 
our Writers, who have not fallen into this 
inaccuracy. That it is ſuch, will perhaps more 
clearly appear, if we examine and reſolve one 
or two examples in this kind. _ 
God, who didſt teach the hearts of thy 
faithful people, by the ſending to them the 
light of thy pies Spirit : —— Collect, 
Whitſunday. Sending 1s in this place a Noun; 
for it is accompanied with the Article: never- 
theleſs it is alſo a Tranſitive Verb, for it go- 
vetns the-Noun ligbt in the Objective Caſe : 
but this is inconſiſtent ; let it be either the 
one or the other, and abide by its proper 
Conſtruction. That theſe Participial Words 
are ſometimes real Nouns is undeniable; for 
they have a Plural Number as ſuch: as, the 


outgoings 


Enugliſb A 122 
% je nay be expteſſed-by the Far- 


 dutgong? of dhe morning. The desert is 
the fame with the Miſion; ; w | which neceſſaril 
requires the Prepoſition f after it, to te 
che relation 2 it and the ligbt; | the 


riſen of. the light; and ſo, the ſending of. the, 


light. The Phraſe would be proper either - 


Way, by keeping to the Conſtruct on of the 
Noun, % the! ſending of He's bt; or of the 
Participle, or Gerund, by ſending the ligh 


Again Sent to prepare 4 way 


ef thy Son our ag WN of a. 
pentance : Colle t. ti 

Here the Partici ple, or Gerund, hath 121 im- 
properly the Frepoſition of after it; and ſo is 
deprived of its Verbal Regimen, by which as 
a Tranſitive it would govern the Noun Re- 


pentance in the Objective Caſe. Beſides, the 


Phraſe is rendered obſcure and arnbiguous : 

or the obvious meaning of it in its preſent. 
form is, * by preaching concerning or on the 
Subj ect of Repentance; 'wheteas the ſenſe 
| rs Andy 8, * "oy +: ubliſhing the Covenant of 
5 . — and declaring epentance to be 
a'condition of acceptance with God.“ The 
Phraſe would have been perfectly right and 


determinate to this ſenſe either way; yg the 


Noun, by the preaching of repentance, or by the 
| 8 by * repentante. 
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8 which?! Uh wry «, by — 1 
Which; _ oo ab the robe of 
Which: either of thoſe two 

Phraſes would be 8 ng of 

two. diſtin& forms. 7 

I will add another er 1 keys 

that of the beſt 0 The 

middle ſtation of life ſeems to be 
the moſt” adyantageouſly ſituated 
for the. gaining of wiſdom. Po- 
verty turns our thoughts too much 
upon the ſupplying of our. Wants, 
and | riches. pon enjoying our ſu- 

Erice“ Addiſon, e N 

464. 

The Participle Frequently becomes 

altogether an Adjeftive ; when it is 

joined to a Subſtantive merely to 
denote its quality; without any 
reſpect to time; expreſſing, not an 

Action, but a Habit; and as fuch | 

it admits of the degrees. of Compa- 
riſon : OY Ka * a more learn- 

| ed, 
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od, a tnoſt learned, ran; a loving, 
more loving; "T_T loving, father.” 
© - Lithple' Sentetices ace f. Expl. 
cative, or Explaining : ee 


4 F 
1 ” 6 * 
24 'F . 4 . 5 8 £ 1 7 74s TI 
4 f J N 
* £1 "37 1 


* Oo wat? T7 £ 


„ ATheck an di three denne vail or 
manners of expreſſing our dan oe * 1 
ing the being, doing, or ſufferi 

15 it comes witli our | Knowle! . NY 


Plain it, or make a declaration ir if ve 


are 1 aden it r we. ake an 
inqully about it; is not immediately in 
om power, we Ape our defirs ot Mpeg | 
cerning it, | In Theory therefors-t He Ihterrgn 
gative form ſeems, to WT as good a Title t 
2 Mode of its O, as either of the other tw: 
but Practice has deterfiinedir-otherwitey ant 
has in all the Lan uages, with Which we are 
moſt acquainted, Roles plied the place of an In- 
terrogative Mode, I b Parrichis of, In- 
terrogation, or by à peculiat otder of the 
words in the ſentence; H it be true, as I 
have ſomewhere read, that the Modes of che 
| e are more wing: in the Lapland 
Tongue. than in any other, poſſibly the Lap- 
anders may be e an an | 
| tive Moe. ; 


IST) | 1 2 | 1 
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1. An Explicative Sentence is. 


when a thing is ſaid to be, or not 
to be; to do, or not to dog to ſuf- 


fer, or not to. ſuffer; in a dire& 
manner; as in the foregoing exam- 
ples. If the Sentence be Negative, 


the Adverb not is placed after the 
Auxiliary 


z Or after the Verb itſelf | 
when it has no Auxiliary: as it 


did not touch him; ot, Et zouched N 
him at-. 


2. In an Interrogative e 
or when a Queſtion is aſked, the 


Nominative Caſe follows the Prin- 


cipal Verb, or the Auxiliary: as, 
« was it he? © did Alexander 
cones: the Perſians ?” So So that the 


x The ner lever not Ader his pains,” 
Dryden, Ovid. Metam. B. xi. 


Z * 1 hope, my Lande faid he, I not offend.” 


Dryden, Fables. 


Theſe Sites; make: the impropriety of 


_ Placing the Adverb not before the Verb very 
| evident. = 


| Queſtion 
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Queſtion depends intirely on the 5 Y 


- order of the words. 

ce in an Imperative Sgeubende, 
when a thing is commanded to be, 
to do, to ſuffer, or not, the Nomi- 
native Caſe follows the Verb or the 

: e Ab, Go, thou traytor; 
or, do thou go: or the Auxiliary 
bt with the Objedtive 3 Caſe after it 
is uſed ; _—_ * Let us s be gone”. mp 

b 7 The 


* * Did he not _ 1 Lord, ny beſought 
the Lord, and the Lord repented him of the 
evil, which he had pronounced againſt them?” 
Jer. xxvi. 55 Here the Interrogatiye and 
Explicative forms are confounded. It ought 
to be, Did he not fear the Lord, and beſeech 
the Lord? ad did not the Lord repent him of 
the evih —?”. See likewiſe Matt. xvili. 12. 
For ever in this humble cell | 

-  LetTheeand J, my fair FR dwell.” ws Prior. 
| te ought to be Me. 

t is not eaſy to give varticular rules for 
| the management o of he Modes and Times of 
Verbs with reſpect to one another, ſo that th 
may be proper and conſiſtent : nor would 1 
be of much uſe; for the beſt rule that can bs 


. given 


ao * Bo 


5 


145 


The Adjedtingi in Kogliſh, baving 
no variation of Gender or Number, 
cannpy SLA ink: id W 


— 2 is — very g T r ane, | To ob 8 | 


what che ſenſe neceſſarily requires. his ©. - 
may be of uſe to conſider one or two exam- 


ples, that 1 faulty in theſe reſprets, and 


to examine W the fault li . ha 


I Some who the depths of eloquence have os, | 
Int at unnavigable Stream were drown'd.” 


Dryden, Juv. Sat. x. 


| The, event mencianed in the firſt line is lain 
ly prior in de ta that mentioned. in „ 
cond; 92 1s ſubſequent ta that, and a 9 2 | 
quence of it. 1 277 event is mentioned in 
gu N Perfect Time; it is preſent and 
comp K they. bave [now] found the 
* :loquence.” The ſecond event is 
expreſſed in the Paſt lodefinite Time; it is 
paſt and gone, but, when it happened, uncer- 
tain: they were drown'd.” We obſerved, 
that the. laſt mentioned event is ſubſequent to 
the firſt: but how can the Paſt Time be ſub- 
ſequent to the Preſent? It therefore ought to 
be in the ſecond line 7 are drown'd, in the Pre- 
nt Perfect, n 1 a e with the ſame 


Time. 


1. 


4 4 
p * 


ö 4 " 7 0 | a 1997 1 " 1 19 : 
tive in a thoſe: reſpecia;; ſome of the 


Pronominal Adjectives only except- 
ed, \ which have the Plat Num- 
oy on 8 5 ber: : 


Vine 1 in the firſt line: or in the firſt line had 
Found in the Paſt Perfect, which would be con- 
| Hons. with the Paſt Indefinite in the ſecond 
lin ,—— There ſeems to be a fault of the like 
nature in the following paſſage: 
But oh! *7was little that her life 
Oer earth 55 waters bears thy Rus : 
* Prior: , 

a It 6ught to be bore in the bloke line, | 
Again; 27e 2 
Him portion'd' maids, apprentic *d orphans 
The) young who labour, and the old who ref.” 
$7 Pope, Moral Ep. in. 267. 
| The Verb in the firſt line ought to be in the 
ame Time with thoſe in the laſt... 

% I»; Sing hou records been 3 | down 
e vulgar tongue, —— could not 
5 mag Wr unteſs by Antiquaries, 
who — it their ſtudy to expound them.“ 
Swift, Letter on the Engliſh Tongue. Here 
the latter part of the ſentence depends intirely 
on the Suppoſitipn expreſſed im the former, of 
| — records being delivered down in the vul- 
ar tongue: therefore made in the Indicative 
OR which. f no ſuppoſition, and in 


4 — 
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ber: as, theſe, thoſe, and they; which 


muſt agree in Nee $ mn their i 
. a e ee 


Ute Paſt Indefinite Tine is improj r: * 
would be much better in the Paſt Definite, 
had made; but indeed ought to be in the Sub- 
junctive Mode, Preſent or Paſt Time, Jooutd | 
make, or ſhouts, have made. 


1 By this means thou ſhalt haven no portion 
on this ſide the river.” ' Ezra, 1 iv. 16. It 
renders us careleſs of approving ourſelves 
God by religious duties, and by that means ſe- 
curing the continuance of his goodneſs.” At- 

. terbuty, Sermons. 'Ought it not to be, by 
theſe means, by thoſe means ? or by this mean, 
by that mean, in the ſingular number ? "Ba 
is uſed by Hooker, Sidney, Shakelpear, . 
** I have not wept his forty years. Drodes. 
I am not recommendin is 87 e kind' of ſuf- 
ferings to your liking,” * Biſkop's Sherlock, Diſc. 
Vol. II. p. 257. So the Pronoun muſt agree 
with its Noun : in which reſpect let the fol- 
lowing example be conſidered.” '** 7 is an un- 
_ anſwerable argument of a very refined age, 
the wonderful Civilities that have paſſed be- 
tween the nation of authors and thoſe of read- 
ers.“ Swift, Tale of a Tub, Sect. x. As to 
theſe wonderful eG one might ay, that 


"oh ** they 


** 


1 ene mmer. rar 


1 


enenaly goes b6- | 


fore the Noun: as, d a wiſe man; 


a good horſe; unleſs fomething 


N depend on the Adjegtive; as, as, food 
convenient for me: or ihe Adje 
tive be emphatical 3 as, I: 4 


der the great. And the Article 


goes before the Adjective: except 


the Adjectives ſuch and many, and 


others ſubjoined to-the aa 5 


ce they are an BEN RES" argument, Cc, 4 


but as the Sentence ſtands at preſent it is not 


ealy to reconcile it to pay grammes pro- 
priety. A perſon whom All the world allows 

to be ſo much your betters.” Swift, Battle of 
Books. And the Phraſe which occurs in the 
following examples, .tho' pretty common and 
authoriſed by Cuſtom, yet ſeems t 0 be ſome- 


phat defective in the ſame way: 
15 ho 4 15 theſe that 2 taint the female ſoul. ” 


Pope. 


F & Xe rhe be aire the eras Ade * ſpoils; 
The bio that ſtil | renew. 1 W 


For. 


as, 


122 1 Het Tatrade ee 
at, and how: As, 00 ſuch a man; 
_ -S many man; be ge a mn; 
va ge⁰α,- man as ever lived; ho 
e aptolpett hate And 
ſometimes when there are two or 

mare Adjettives joived to the Noun: 
* 44 map. auen aud erlegen, 


- Every verb, — in the: lafi 
nitive er the Fardiple, hath its 
Nominative Caſe, either expreſſed 


or implied ; as, 
ke Awake, ariſe, ar be for ever fall'a: 
; „ 07 Yino | 
that. OY < | Awake e, ve,” . 
een le, ee 


1 Ca . it hath pleaſed Almighty 
God of his goodneſs to give you ſafe deliver- 
ance, and hath pr preſerved y. you in the great dan- 
ger of Childbirth :*——Lirurgy.” The Verb 


for it einne W prope perly y fapy hed by the pre- 

ceding word God, Wet is 1 the Objective 
Caſe. It ought to be, and He hath preſerved 

vou; z Or rather, © « and to Pew you. 8 me 


1 43 * 3 
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Every Nominative Caſe, except 
che Caſe Abſolute, and when an 
addreſs is made to a Perſon, belongs 


| 0 to ſome Veb, either e or 


implied: 


this, which I take to be no mall inaccuracy: 
I ſhall therefore add ſome mare examples of 


it, by way of admonitian; ipferting in each 


within Crotchets, the Nominative Cale that is 
deficient, and chat muſt 
pied! to ſupport the proper Cc 
Sentence. If the 

born, and [which] laſted fo long, had conti- 
nued.” Clarendon, Life, p. 43. The Re- 
monſtrance he had lately receixed from the 


ion of the 


Houſe of Commons, and [which] was dif- 


13 AE the Kingdom.“ Clarendon, 


'Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 366, 8. “ Theſe we have 
extracted from an Hiſtorian of undoubted 


Credit, a reverend biſhop, p. learned Paulus 
Joe: and [they]. are the ſame that were 
pos under 977 ntificate. of Leo. X.“ 

H Works, V | . cloud 

98850 in the N which we have help- 
d to raiſe, and [which] ma Lick break in 

à ſtorm upon our heads, 0 wift, Conduct of 
the Allies % A man, whoſe inclinations led 
Zim to b be corrupt, and eos had great abi- 


lities | 


of our beſt Writ rs 4 have f 3 N into. 


eceſarily--be. fup- 


calm,. in 5 he was 


124 A Shore: — | 
implied”: 7; as in the anſwer: to a 


; Who: wrote this bock; 
that 5 is, Cicero Arier 


. as, 


Krie to mana age and mylriply and defend bi 
orruptions.“ ulliver, Part I. Vi. © 
Malter likewiſe mentioned 57 75 
which his ſervants had diſcovered in many 
'Yahoos, and [which] to him was wholly un- 


" accountable.” Gulliver, Part IV. Chap. vii. 


© This I filled with the feathers of vera 
birds 1 had taken with ſpringes made of La. 
hoos hairs, and [wt ich] were excellent foi 
Tbid. Chap. x. © Ofyris, w om the Grecians 
call Dionyſius, and 5 ho] is the ſame wit 


Bacchus.“ „Swift, Mechan. Oper. of the Spi- 


rit, Sect. ii. 

1% hich rule, if i it had been oblerved, 
a neighbouring Prince would have wanted 2 
great deal of that incenſe, which hath been 
offered up to him by his adorers.” Atterbury, 


Vol. I. Serm. 1. he Pronoun 7t 1s here the 


Nominative Caſe to the Verb obſerved ; and 


« wobich rule is left by itſelf, a Nominative Caſe 


without any Verb following it. This manner 
of expreſſion, however i improper, is very com- 
mon. It ought to be, 1 . rule had been 
obſerved, dc. 


— when the Verb ee 


15 "quality, ty. 


4 70 


- : - 
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To whom thus Adam: that 1 ö, 
pale... 

Every Poſſeſſive Caſe * as 
ſome: Noun to which it belongs: 
as when we ſay, St. Paul's, or 
St. James's, we mean St. Paul's 

0 Church, or St. James's Palace. 
Every Adjective has relation to 
ſome Subſtantive, either expreſſed 
or implied: as, 2 The Twelve, 
that is, A hoſtles; e the wile, the. 
ele,” that is, perſons. . | 
In ſome inſtances the AdjeRive 
becomes a Subſtantive, and has an 
Adjective joined to it: as, the 


chief Good; © * Evil, be Thou my 
Good N | 


neee, 


® Adjeftives are ſometimes n as 
Adverbs; improperly, and not agreeably to 
the Genius of the Engliſn Language. As, 
<« extreme elaborate: Dryden, Eflay on Dram. 
Poet. marvellous graceful:ꝰ Clarendon, Life, 
Pi. t extrem unkiling * extreme ſubject: "26 
| Swift, 


| 196 2 Sho | 
24 Je HD n #L * 0 ny 


Arens have ho Government N 


7 + 
- 
: 


7 


S ct 93:9 ts 88 
* 


| 


nde iche Pay a Dore 
I ment of Caſes; and in Engliſh they 
always require the A — 1 


9.4. kale of » tb, and Bartle of Books, 

&:I ſhall endeayour tolive hereafter Witable to 
a man in my ftation.” Addiſon; Spect. No 
530. Homer deſcribes this — 
to the vulgar reading. Pope, Note on Hiad; 
ii. 5. 1032. So exceeding, Tyr x exceeds ly, how- 
ever improper, occurs frequ 1 e Vul- 
gar Franſlation of the Rider 5 has obtain- 
ed. in common diſcourſe. We ſhould live 
ſoberly, righteouſly, and, godly i in this preſent | 


M &- 


world.” Tit. ii. 19. * CES tt 
4 0 nn, Thou Goddeſs heevlh bright.” 
Addiſon. 


On the other hand an Adverb is improperly 
uſed as an Adjective in the following paſſage 
We may caſt in ſuch ſeeds and prine woes. 
as we judge moſt likely to take Tang and 
22 Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 32. 
Ho much ſoever the Reformation of 
this eorrupt and degenerate Age is almoſt ut. 
2 to be deſpaited 15 we may yet have a 
more 


| after hens 52865 0 "with im; fan | 
her 5 i me. $713 SY e 1 2 
le 3 often 
weiden the Relative Weh it 
ns, and joined to the Verb at 
: 2 the gentenee, or or of fome 
member of it: 4s, « Hbrate- 1s an 
author, when Fam much deli 
b. 5: The'* world is t — 
bred to ſhock authors with à truth, 
which generally their book ſclers are 
the firſt that inform then of. This 
is an Idiom which our language is 
ſtror inclined to; it prevails in 
ol - converſation, and ſuite 
very well with the familiar en 


* Fe # ere #57 * 


EI 2% py +I Wa: 


more comfortable fol & of . A 
Tillotſon e e plopet of for 4. N 
firſt part of this Sentence abounds with Ad- 
verbs, arid thoſe ſuch as abe e confiſtent 

with one another; cus 12 
* We. are = much 4 loſs; wha: Geil 
_ belongs 4 Locks.“ It e to. be 

. S 


. * Preface 1 to his rea. Nei, 
20 £1 writhiy : 


33 IN Es on 1 of ale 
| Frepo tion before the Relative is 
= ore grace n 


Verbs are often — Bu K 

a Verb and a Prepoſition; . 0 
uphold, to — #0. overlook 5 and 
this. compoſition ſometimes gives a 
new ſenſe to the Verb; as, 20 un- 
derftand, to withdraw, to for ie 
But in ee the a e 16 
Verb, and — from it, | like-an 
Adverb; in which nen it is no 

daes eden th eſe of it, and 
ive it a new meaning; and may 


a be conſidered as belonging to 


With ; in compoſition. retains the Again 
des, Nerz it ö among others in the. & : 
of from and againſt: as to. withbolg,- to with- 

ſtand. So alſo for has a negative ſigniſication 
from the Saxon : 55 to fartid, cg * 
8 201 | he 


/ 
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he Verb, and a part of it. As, 
t0 af is ts throw; but 70 caft up, 
| or to compute, an account, 18 1 ite 
a different thing: thus, to fall on, 
10 bear out, to give over , &. So 
that the meaning of the Verb, and 
the propriety of the phraſe, depend 
on the Prepofition OO.” 5 858 


„ 


As 

| "4 — of? impropriety in "em ah of 10 
1 in Phraſes of this kind: Your 
character, which I, or any other writer, may 
now value ourſelves by [u wg drawing.” Swift, 
Letter on the Engliſh « You have 
beſtowed your favours to ration] * moſt de- 
ſerving perſons.” Ibid. Upon ſuch occa- 
fions as fell into [under] their coghiſance.” 
Swift, Conteſts and Diſſenſions, &c. Chap. 3. 

That variety of factions into in] which we 
are ſtill engaged.“ Ibid. Chap. 3. The ut- 
moſt extent of power e [to] by the 
Commons. Ibid. Chap. 3. —*< Accuſed 
the miniſters for [of] betraying the Dutch.“ 
Swift, Four laſt years of the Queen, Book ii. 
Ovid, whom you aceuſe for [of] luxuriancy 

of verſe.” Dryden, on Dram. Poeſy. Net- 
ther the one nor the other ſhall make me 


308 "= . * 


che Verb . — the conſtr & ; n an 


could not be prompted [to] by a 0 


— 
* 


1 30 4 Short. en 
As the Prep poſition ſubjoine 


nature of an Adverb, ſo t d- 


verbs here, there, - where, with 4 


* lager, as. ber * f, | 


7 cut f (from) _ 1 ich L Kiel 
2 myſelf.” Bolingbroke, Letter to 


Wyndham, p. 232. They are now recon- 
ciled by a = for their cauſe to what they 

oncern for 
their. beauty.“ Addiſon, Spetl. Noe g. If 
policy can prevail «por [over] force.” Addi- 
lon, Travels, p. 62, © Ye blind guides, which 
ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a camel Matt. 
xXIli. 24. bees, "I which ſtrain ou, or 
take a gnat out of the liquor by ſtraining it:?“ 
the impropriety of the Prepoſition has holly 


deſtroyed the meaning of the Phraſe. Ob- 


ferve alſo, that the Noun generally requires 


after it the ſame Prepoſition as the Verb from 
which it is formed: It was perfectly in 


compliance zo [with] ſome perſons, for whoſe 


opinion I have, great deference,” Swift, Pref.. 
to Temple's Memoirs. Not from any. per 


| ſonal hatred to them, but in juſtification i of 


the beſt of Queens,” Swift, Examiner, N* 23. 
Tn the laſt exam ple, the Verb being Tranſi- 
| ” Þ tive 


* Py 


* 


my Sranbidah:. 131 


Au . whereupon *, have the 
_ conſtruction . and nature of Pro- 
nouns. 

The Prepoſitions 70 and for are 
„e underſtood ; as, 1 give me 


tive po requiring che  Objedtive Caſe, i 
Noun formed from it ſeems to require the 


Poſſeſſive Cafe, or its Prepoſition, after it. Or 
perhaps he meant to ſay, © in Juſtice to the 
beſt of Queens.” No diſcouragement for 
the authors to proceed. Tale of a Tub, Pre- 
face. A ſtrict obſervance after times and 
faſhions.” Tbid. Sect. ii. So the Noun Aver- 
Jon, (that is, a turning away,) requires the 
Prepoſition from after it; and does not pro- 


admit of 70, for, or towards, which are 
often uſed with it. f 


'* 'Theſe are much difirſed 1 in common dif: 
cCourſe, and are'retained' only in the Solemn, i 
or Formulary Style. They [our Authors] 
have of late, tis true, reformed in ſome mea- 
ſure the gouty joints and darning-work of 
wherennto's, whereby's, thereof's, therewith's, 
and the reſt of this kind; by which comph- 
cated periods are ſo curiouſly ſtrung, or hook'd 
on, one to another, after the long-ſpun man- 
ner of the bar or COT 2 Lord Shafteſbury, 


Miſcel. FB; | 
K 2 the 
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the book; get me ome. paper; * 
chat i is, 20 me, aun 


5 Ori in theſe aud the like Phraſes, x may: not 
me, thee, him, her, us, which in Saxon are the 
Dative-Caſes of their reſpective Pronouns, be 
conſidered as ſtill continuing ſuch in the Eng- 
liſh, and including in their very form the 
force of the Prepoſitions o and fer ? There 
are certainly ſome other Phraſes, which are to 
be reſolved in this manner: Wo is me 1” 
The Phraſe is pure Saxon; , wa is me: me 
is the Dative Caſe; in Engliſh, with the Pre- 
| ſition fo me. So, * e % Saxon, “ me 

| thincth;” e o. „O well is thee!” Pal. 

CXXViii. 2. Wel is bim that ther mai be.” 
- Anglo-Saxon Poem in Hickes's Theſaur. Vol. 

1 8 231. Well is bim, that dwelleth with 
a wife of underſtanding.” Well is him, 
that hath found prudence.” Ecclus. xxv. 8,9. 

The Tranſlator thought to correct his phraſe 
afterward, and ſo hath. made it neither Saxon 
nor Engliſh: * Well is he, that is defended 
from it.” Ecclus. xxviii. 19. * Wo worth the 
day!” Ezek. xxx. 2. that is, Wo be to the 
day. The word worth is not the Adjective, 
but the Saxon Verb weorthan, or worthan, 
Feri, to be, to become; which is often uſed by 
Chaucer, and is ſtill retained as an Auxi 
Verb in the L . | 


d 
a Z F% - 

Two 
%. 8 


— ” 
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Two or more simple Sentences, 
- 1 together by one or more Con- 
NECTIVE WorDs, become a Com- 
pounded Sentence. 
There are two ſorts of es 
which connect Sentences: 1. Rela- 
tives; 2. ConjunQtions. * 
. Examples: 1. © Bleſſed is the 
man, who feareth the Lord.” 2. © Life 
is ſhort, and art is long. 1. and 2. 
"i Bleſſed i is the Man, who feareth 
the Lord, and keepeth as com- 


mandments.” 


The ReLarives who, add that, 
having no variation of gender or 
number, cannot but agree with 
their Antecedents. Who is appro- 
priated to perſons; and ſo may be 
accounted Maſculine and Feminine 
only: which is uſed of things only; 
and ſo may be accounted Neuter. 
K 1 But "2; 
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But formerly they were both indif- 
ferently uſed of perſons :- Our 
| Father, which art in heaven. Ya: 
is uſed indifferently both of perſons 


and things: but perhaps would be 


2 properly confined to the lat- 


A bat includes both the An- 
age ag and the Relative: as, 


This was what he wanted; that 
As, the thing which he whated?. 72 


The Relative is the dire 


ale to the Verb, when' no other 


Nominative comes between it and 
the Verb: but when another No- 


minative comes between it and the 5 


OF 4 CE I's - 


8 uſed i in * > i manner, 


as including the Relative eobzcb;] but it is 


either improper, or obſolete : as, &* To conſi- 


der adviſedly of that is moved.“ Bacon, Eſſay 


Xii. She appeared not to wiſh that without 
| doubt ſhe would have been very glad of.“ Cla- 
"rendon, Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 363. 8*** We ſpeak 
that we do know, and teſtify * we have 


* Joun Bu x 11. 8 


_ Pigh iſh erer, 17 5 
Verb, the Relative is governed by 
fore word in its owt member of 
the Sentence: as, The God who 
preſerveth me; whoſe J am, and 


Me : 


whom I ſerve *. 


Every: Relative muſt have an 
5 3 to which it refers, ei- 
ther expreſſed, or underſtood: as, 


Mo ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh: 4 
2 that i is, the man, who | 
The Relative is of the N per- 


— with the Antecedent; and the 


Verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, Who is is, that cometh from 
Edom ; this that is glorious in his 


apparel? —— 1 that ſpeak in righ- 
teouſneſs. Iſaiah Ixiii. 1. * OShep- 


Herd! of Iſrael, Thou zhat Leadeſt 


[1M Who, inſtead of going LEW, 2 200d, 

they are perpetually intent upon doing miſe 
chief.“ Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. 18. The No- 
minative Caſe they in this ſentence is ſuperflu- 


obus; it was expreſſed before in the la o. 


9991 K+ - Joſeph 


” 
1 —— — Ot. — — . — 


—— 


” 
, 
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Joſeph like a flock; Thou that 


dwelleft between the Cherubims. - 
PL. Ixxx. 1.7 - 


The Relative i is often, nas. 


„I am the Lord, that maketh all things} ; 
that ftretcheth forth the heavens alone: —— 
Iſaiah xliv. 24. Thus far is right: the Lord 


in the third Perſon is the Antecedent, and the 


Verb agrees with. the Relative in the third 
Perſon: I am the Lord, which Lord, or He 
that, maketh all things.” It would have been 
equally right, if I had been made the Ante- 
cedent, and the Relative and the Verb had 
agreed with it in the Firſt Perſon: I am 
the Lord, hat make all things.” But when it 
follows, ** that ſ[preadeth abroad the heavens 


by myſelf; there ariſes a confuſion of W 
and a manifeſt Soleciſm. 


6 T hoy great firſt Cmile; leaſt underſtood! 
ho all my ſenſe confin'd | 
. To know but this, that Thou art 
And that myſelf am blind: 
Yer gave me in this dark eſtate,” 8 Kc. 


Pope, Univerſal Prayer. 


It aught to be confined, or didft confine, gav of, . 
or ad give; &c. in the ſecond Perſon. See 
. 44. Note. e 


dog, 


A 
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ſtood, or omitted: as, « Th man 
I lore; that is, m I love. 

The accuracy and clearneſs of 
the Sentence depend very much 
upon the proper and determinate 
uʒſe of the Relative, ſo that it may 


«haps © Abuſe on all he lov'd, or lov 4 — 
ſpread.“ Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthnot. 


That is; © all whom he lov'd, or who lov'd 
os or to make it more eaſy by ſupplying 
| Raw that has no variation of Caſes, <* all 
_ that e lov'd, or that lov'd. him.” The Con- 

ſtruction is hazardous, and hardly juſtifiable, 

even in Poetry. © In the tem r of mind he - 
__ was then.“ Addiſon, Spect. Ne 349. In 

the poſture I lay.“ Swift, Gund? Part 1. 
Chap. 1. In theſe and the like Phraſes, which 
ate very common, there is an Ellipſis both of 
the * and the Prepoſition; which were 
much better ſupplied: In the temper of 
mind in which he was then: © In the poſture 
in which L lay.” In general, the omiſſion of 
the Relative ſeems to be too much indulged 
in the familiar ſtyle; it is ungraceful in the 
ſerious ; and of whatever kind the ſtyle be, it 
is apt to be attended with obſcurity and am- 
3 | 


readily 


— D —— = — = 
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EE readily preſent its Antecedent to 


the mind of the hearer or reader 
without any obſcurity. or ambiguity. 


The ſame may be obſerved of the 


Pronoun and the Noun, which by 


ſome are called alſo the Relative 
and whe Antecedent *. 


e Con- 


The Connective parts of Sentences are of 


all others the moſt important, and require the 
moſt care and attention: for it is by theſe 


chiefly that the train of thought, the courſe 
of reaſoning, and the whole progreſs of the 
mind in continued diſcourſe. of all kinds, is 
laid open; and on the right uſe of theſe the 

perſpicuity, that is, the firſt and greateſt 


beauty, of ſtyle principally: depends. Rela- 


tives and Conjunctions are the inſtruments of 
Connection in diſcourſe : it may be of uſe to 
point out ſome of the moſt common inaccu- 
racies, that writers are- apt to fall into with 


reſpect to them; and a few examples of faults 


may perhaps be more inſtructive, than any 


rules of propriety that can be given. Here 


therefore ſhall be added ſome further examples 


of inaccuracies in the uſe of Relatives. 


The Reinive placed before che nee 
dent: Example; ; The bodies, which we dai- 


52 
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. 


* JUNCTIONS. F 6h ono 


| a Government of Modes. Some 
ann require the Indica- 
2 tive, 


* handle, make us perceive, that whilſt they 


remain between them, they do by an inſurmount- 
able force hinder the a 2 5 of our hands that 
preſs them.” Locke, Eſſay, B. 2. C. 4. F. 1. 

Here the ſenſe is fuſpended, and the ſentence 
is unintelligible, till you get to the end of it: 
there is no Antecedent, to which the Relative 
them can be referred, but bodies; but, © whilſt 
the bodies remain between the bodies,” makes 
no ſenſe at all. When you Het to hands, the 
difficulty is cleared up, the ſenſe helping out 
the Conſtruction : yet there till remains an 


ambiguity in the Relatives they, them, . which | 


in number and gender are equally applicable 
to Bodies or hands; this, tho it may not here 


be the occaſion of much obſcurity, which is 


commonly the effect of it, yet is always diſ- 


agreeable and ens as in the laowing 


at's 


Men, look with an ph” eye upon the Rand] 


that i is in others; and think, that heir repu- 
tation obſcures them; and that their commend- 


* FOE: do. ſtand in their light: and 


therefore 


— 
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tive, ſome the Subjunctive Mode 
after them: others have no influ- 
| ence at all on the Mode. 
H V e Conditional, dn 
ceſſve, 


therefore they do what ** can to caſt a fouls 
over them, that the = t ſhining of their vir- 
tues NT not obſcure ” Tillotſon, Vol. I. 
Serm. 42. 
* The Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Gen : 
were rivals who ſhould have moſt influence 


with the Duke, who loved the Earl beſt, but 


thought the other the wiſer man, who ſup- 
ported Pen, who diſobliged all the Courtiers, 
even the Earl, who contemned Pen 
as a fellow of no ſenſe.” Clarendon, Cont. p. 
264. ; 
But the following Sentence cannot fMbly 
be underſtood without a careful lection 
of circumſtances through ſome pages preced- 
in 
* All which, with the King's and Queen's 
ſo ample promiſes to him [the Treaſurer] fo 
few hours before the conferring the place on 


3. another, and the Duke of York's manner of 


receiving him the Treaſurer, ] after be [the 
Chancellor] had been ſhut up with Bim [the 
_ as be [the — was informed, 

might 5 
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ceſlive, and Exceptive Conjunctions 
eem to require properly the Sub- 
junctive Mode after them: as, if, 
tbo', unleſs, except, ubether—or, &c. 
but by uſe they often admit of the 
| re: Examples: 1 i thou 


i 


—— very well excuſe him ¶ the Treafurer} | 
for thinking he [the Chancellor] had ſome 
ſhare in the ent he [the Treaſurer] had un- 
dergone.” Clarendon, Cont. p. 296. © 
Breaking a Conſtitution by the very ſame 
errors, that ſo many have been broke before.” 
Swift, Conteſts and Diſſenſions, &c. Chap. 55 | 
Here the Relative is employed not only to 
repreſent the Antecedent Noun Zhe errors, bur 
Kkewiſe the Prepoſition by prefixed to it. It 
ought to be, © the ſame errors, -by which ſo 
many have been broken A 
Again: An Undertaking; which, 
although it * failed, (partly &c, and partly 
Kc, ) is no objection at all to an Enterprize ſo 
well concerted, and with ſuch fair probability 
of ſucceſs.” Swift, Conduct of Te Allies. 
That is, Which Undertaking is no objection _ 
to an Enterprize ſo well concerted ;”* that is, 
* to itſelf :* he means, the A. of which 
is no objection at all to it.” 
2 * 
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be the Son of God.” Matt. iv. 3. 7 
«Tho he lar me, yet will ! put 1 


my truſt in him.“ Job: xiii. 15 


*. Uzleſs he waſp his fleſh. Lev. 
xxii. 6. No power, N i were 
given from above. John xix. 12. 
« I/hether it were Loy they, ſo we 
preach.” 1 Cor. xv. 11. The Sub- 
junctive in theſe inſtances implies 


ſomething — vhs or doubtful; 


the Indicative would expreſs a more 


_ abſolute and determinate ſenfe. 


That expreſſing the — or 
cad has the Subjunctive Mode, with 
may, might, ſhould, after it. 

Left; and 8 with a Negative 
following i it; and if. with but fol- 


lowing ir; - neciffirity' require. the 


Subjunctive Mode: Examples; Let 


him that ſtandeth, take heed, teft 
he fall” 1 e Take 
heed, that thou e not to Jacob.“ 

5 : Gen. 
4 > 3 
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Gen. XXxi. 24. If he do but 
touch the hill, they ſhall ſmoke. ry 
Fi. ga. 
Other Uoniadlious W. 
a Continuation, an Addition, an 
akon: : &c. being of a poſitive 
and abſolute nature, require the In- 
dicative Mode; or rather leave the 
Mode to be determined by the other 
circumſtances and conditions of the 


chingsrecompared, the latter Noun 
is governed, not by the Conjunction 
and dee — A « Conjundtion has 


n bin! the following ſtdnces; the-Cojunies 


that ſeems to be i improperly accompanied with 
the Subjunctive Mode: I cannot but be- 


- wail) that no famous modern have ever yet 


„ 2-0 — Swift, Tale of $ Tub, : 
Sect. v 


80 5 0 ſhe PE for William's life, 
That Mary's fate ſhe dare not mourn,”. 
» 


no 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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no neee. of Caſes,) but by 


the Verb or the Prepoſition, ex- 
preſſed, or e As, Thou 
art wiſer than 7 [am.]! “ © You. 


are not fo tall as 1 (am.}” e vou 
think him handſomer than [you 


think] ne; and you love him more 


than [you love] ne. In all other 


inſtances, if you complete the Sen- 


tence in like manner, by ſupply- 


ing the part which is underſtood, 
the Caſe of the latter Noun will be 


determined. Thus, Plato ob- 


ſerves, that God geometrizes; and 
the ſame thing was obſerved before 


by a wiſer man than e: that is, 
than be was. © It was well ex- 


reſſed by Plato; but more  Clegant- 5 
ly by Solomon than Hime >: chat i is, 
rie 


3 You are a muck —_ loſer than me 
by his death.” Swift to Pope, Letter 63. 


{ J . . ; a And 


. Con junction that is often 
a and underſtood : Br ST 


be * And th! by hea ' ever e . 


She ſuffers my more than „ mei“ 


= we ibaa 1 5 n than” the 
Dl who were obliged. to the ſame propor- 
tion more than Ling rom Conduct of the 
Allies. 
King Shiniles, and more than him; the 
Duke, and the Popiſh Faction, were at liberty 
to form .new ſchemes.” Lord Bolingbroke, 
7 Diff. on Parties, Letter 32 

A Poem, which is goed in itſelf, cannot 
loſe any thing of its real value, though it 
ſhould appear not to be the work of ſo emi: 
nent an author; as Bim, to whom it was firſt 
imputed. Congreve, ! Pref. to Homer s Hymn 
to Venus. 
elf the King give us leave, ou or 1 may 
ns lawfully preach; as zhem that do.” . 
Hiſt. of Civil Wars, p. 62. 


« The fun upon the calmeſt ſea 


A n not ne ns wein: as 7. bee: 
* * DT L . Then 
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beg you would come to me: 
5 Le, ZIG do it not: that is, 
| | ng 


<< Then finiſh dear Chloe this Paſtoral war, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 

For. thou art a Girl as much brighter than Ber, 
As he u was a _ ſublimer 58 me.” 


» 1240 


In theſe i it ovghir to ws wy L We, He, 
They, Thou, She, reſpectively. Perhaps the 
following example may admit of a doubt, 
us whether it be properly expreſſed or not: 
= The Lover got a. woman of greater for- 
=_ | :- tune than her he had mifs'd.” Addifon, Guar- 
_ dian No g. Let us try it by the Rule given 
= _ | above; and fee, whether ſame correction will 
=. | not be neceſſary, when the parts of the Sen- 
= 3 tence, which are underſtood, come to be fup- 
| . plied: The lover got a woman of erg 
fortune, than She [was, whom) he had miſs d. 


< Nor hope to be myſelf lefs miſerable _ 
By what I ſeek, but others to make ſoch 
As J.“ | Milton, P. L. ix. 126. 


= „The Syntax, 4 Dr, Bendey, requires, 

|| : | make ſuch as me.” On the contrary, the 

= _ MAR neceſſarily tis 25 make ſuch as 
$ 1 r | | 2 5 4 77 
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t Bar vou would; 15 52 * that thou 
di 05. 5 1 | 
The Nominative Caſe following 
the Auxiliary, or the Verb itſelf, 
ſometimes ſupplies the place of the 
Conjunctions zf and % + as, Had 
he done this, he had eſcaped =” 
Charm he never {o* wiſely 2 9 
% „ he had done this; ; « 55. 
be n 
Some Conjunctions ha! theit 
Correſpondent, eue ions be- 


Te- tor k i is not, ks I hope to nk Gaben 
ſuch, as to make ne: the Pronoun is not go- 
verned by the Verb make, but is the Nomina- 
tive Caſe to the Verb am underſtood ek 
make others ſuch as I am.” 

But it is reaſon, the memory of: chai 
virtues remaine to their poſterity.” Bacon, 
Eſſay xiv. In this, and many the like Phraſes, 
the Conjunction were much better inſerted: 
that the memory, &c.” 

Never ſo -——- This Phraſe, ſays Mr. | 

Johnſon, is juſtly accuſed of Soleciſm. Tr 
mould be, ever ſo en ; that is, How wiſely . 


7 * 


; . longing 
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longing to them; ſo that in the 
ſubſequent Member of the Sen- 
tence the latter anſwers to the for- 

mer: as, * yet, or ne- 


ver thelgſs; whether ——, or; eil 


ther- „ ; neit her- „nor; as 
„41; expreſſing a | Compari- 


ſon of equality; ; © as white as 
ſnow :”. as 


, /o; expreſſing a 
Compariſon ſometimes of equali- 
ty; © as the ſtars, /o ſhall thy ſeed 
be;' that is, equal in number: but 


moſt commonly a Compariſon in 


reſpe& of quality; © and it ſhall 
be, as with the people, 2 with the 

rieſt; as with the ſervant, /o with 
his maſter:” © as is the good, 1 | 
is the ſinner; as the one dieth, 


;* dieth the other: that is, in like 
manner: ſo——, as; with a Verb 


expreſſing a Compariſon of quality; 
To fee thy glory, / as I have 
ſeen thee | in the ſanctuary: but 


with. 


— 
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5 with a N. egative and an Adjective, 0 


a Gompariſon in reſpect of quanti- 
ty; as, © Pompey had eminent 
abilities: but he was not either % 
eloquent and politic a ſtateſman, or 
ſo brave and ſkilful a general; nor 
was he upon the whole /o great a 
man, as Cæſar: ft—— that; ex- 
n a N Sr 


IxTuR- 


35 1 have dls the 1 more particular-i in noting 


the proper uſes of theſe Conjunctions, be- 
cauſe they occur very frequently, and, as it was 
obſerved: before of Connective words in = 
neral, are of great importance with reſpect᷑ to 

_ the clearneſs and beauty of ſtyle. I may add 
too, becauſe miſtakes in the uſe of them are 


very common; as it will appear by the N. 


ing Examples. 


' Neither is ſometimes ſuppoſed to be included © 
in its correſpondent T 


2 Sims nor Shop ſhall be wanting there.” 
yen. 


— Thar all the application he could 
make, nor the King's own interpoſition, could 
Ore with Her Majeſty.” Clarendon, Hift. 
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eee in raid wy 
no Government. | 


| Though 


Vol. Ul. 179. — be fupplied, 
Va ſub equent Negative 1.5 His rule hold. 
E 


eth ſtill, that nature, or t engagement of 
words, are not fo forcible as cuſtom .“ Bacon, 
Eſſay xxxix. The King nor the Queen were 


not at all deceived.” Clarendon, Hi . Vol. II. 


p. 363. Theſe forms of expreſſion ſeem both 
of them equally i improper. 


So, as, was uſed by the Wriizers of the : 


laſt Century, to expreſs. 4 Conſequence, in- 


8 


ſtead of So —, that: Examples; The re- | 


lations are /e uncertain, as [that] they require 
a, great deal of examination.“ Bacon, Nat. 


Hliſt. 50 as [that] it is a hard calumny to 
affirm, —— yt Temple. 5 This compu- 

tation being ſo ealy and trivial, as. {that] it is 
a ſhame to mention it.” Swift, Conduct of 
the Allies. That the Spaniards were /o 
violently affected to the Houſe of Auſtria, as 


| [that] the whole kingdom would revolt.” 
Ibid. Swift, I believe, is the laſt of our 
good Writers, who has frequently uſed this 


manner of expreſſion: it ſeems i Proper. and 
is deſervedly grown obſolete. 


4 inſtead of that, i in another. manner, * 


1 


— 


| t I" Grammar: ber 
Though they are uſually attend. 
« with Nouns in the Nominative 


A $1 . | : Caſe, 


ff a man have that peiicerarion if flag 
ment, as [that] he can diſcern what things 
are to be laid open.” Bacon, Effay vi. 0 
is the nature of extreme {elf-lovers, as [that! 
they will ſet an houſe on fire, and it were but 
to roaſt their eggs. Id. Eſſay xxill. They 
would have 1 him ſuch fatisfaction in 
other particulars, a Fthat] a full and ha 
ace muſt have enſued.” - Clarendon, Vol. 
fil 8 We ſhould ſufficiently a 
the objects of our hope; whether they be 
fuch, as [that} we may teaſonably expect 
from them what they pro propoſe in their fruition; 
and whether they are fuch, as we are pre 
' fare of attaining. 85 Addiſon, Spect. Ne 535: 
* France was then diſpoſed to conclude a 
ace upon ſuch conditions, as f that] it Was 
10t worth the life of a granadier to refuſe 
them.” Swift; Four laſt years of the Queen, 
| B. 5 
As inſtead of the Relative that, or which : 
The Duke had not behaved with that  loyal- 
ty, as [which] he ought to have done. Cla- 
rendon, Hift. Vol. II. p. 460. | 
thoſe thoughts as [which} make contri- 


bute to their honour.“ Ibid. p. 363. In 


the order, as they lie in his * Middte- 
K L's ton 
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- Caſe*, and Verbs in the Indicative. 
| Ge yet the Caſe and Mode 18 
N $2" O00 


ton, Works Vol. III. p. 8. It ought to be, 
either, in order, as they lie; or, in the 
order, in which they lie.” © Securing to your- 
ſelves a ſucceſſion of able and he men, as 
[which] may adorn this place,” . 
Sermons, Vol. IV. Ia. 

The Relative that inſtead of as: © Such 
- ſharp replies, thgt [as] coſt him his life in few 
months after,” Clarendon, Hiſt. Vol. III. P: 


I 

The he Relating. who - K „ inſtead of as: 
<« There was no man ſa ſanguine, wha did not 
apprebend ſome ill conſequence from the late 
change. Swift, Examiner No 24. It ought 
to be, un, Jo ſanguine, as not to apprebend, 

-” or, © There was no man, how 2 0 
guine 0 who did not apprehend.” 

As improperly omined te They are /a 
bold [as] to pronounce * Swift, Tale 
of a Tub, Sec. vu. 8 

Toa —, that, improper ſed as Corre- 
ſpondent ConjunCtions : © Whoſe Characters 
are too profligate, that the managing of them 
| ſhould be of any conſequence,” Swift, Exa- 
miner N' 24. And, 1% —, than: © You. 
that are a ſtep. higher than a- Philoſopher, a | 
Divine; yet have 00 much. MF .and bu 

| ban 


— 
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not influenced by them, but deter- 
mined by the nature of the ſen- 


than to be a Biſhop.” Pope to Swift, Letter 
80. S9——, but: If the appointing and 
apportioning of penalties to crimes be not /o 
Yroperly a conſideration of juſtice, but rather 
as] of prudence in the Lawgiver.” Tillot- 
| fon, Vol. I. Serm. 35. And to conclude with 
an example, in which, whatever may be 
thought of the accuracy of the expreſſion, the . 
juſtneſs of the obſervation will be acknow- 
ledged; which may ſerve alſo as an apology for 
this and many of the preceding Notes: No 
errors are /o trivial, but they deſerve to be 
mended.” Pope to Steele, Letter 6. 
„ Ah me“ ſeems to be a Phraſe of the 

- ſame nature with Wo is me!“; for the re- 
ſolution of which ſee above p. 132. Note. 
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JUNCTUATION ts the art of 4" 
"ing in writing the ſeveral pauſes, 


or reſts, between ſentences, and the 
Parts of ſentences, according to their 
Proper quantity or proportion, AS 


they are expreſſed in a juſt and ac- 
curate pronunciation... 7 


As the ſeveral 3 8 
che ſyllables and words, of which 
ſentences conſiſt, are n TT by 


Letters; ſo the reſts and pauſes be- 


tween ſentences and their parts are 
marked by Points. 


But, cho the ſeveral . 


ſounds are pretty fully and exactly 
marked by Letters of known and 

determinate power; yet the ſeveral 
5 pauſes, which are uſed in a juſt pro- 


nunciation of diſcourſe, are very 


b N ” Points. 


. 
— 


* 
1 
* 1 

— 
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For the different degrees of con- 
nexion between the ſeveral parts of 
ſentences, and the different pauſes 
in a juſt pronunciation, which ex- 
preſs thoſe degrees of connexion ac- 
cording to their proper value, admit 
of great variety; but the whole 
number of Points, which we have 
to expreſs this A ee 
only to Four. 1 N. 
te it is, chat we are Wadern 
| ivelBry of nB pes of the 
ſame quantity, on different occaſions, 
by different points; and more fre- 
quently of expreſſing pauſes of dif- 
fertent quantity by the ſame points. 
So that the doctrine of Punctua- 
tion muſt needs be very imperfect: Se 
ow? preciſe rules can be given, | 
which will hold without ext 
iin caſes; but much muſt be lelt 5 


the e pee d ne of the 
writer. 33 : 


On 
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On the other hand, if a greater | 
. of marks were invented to 
expreſs all the poſſible different 
pauſes of pronunciation; the doc- 
trine of them would be very per- 
plexed and difficult, and the uſe 
of them would rather embarals than 
allt the reader. 
It remains therefart; a we es 1 
content with the Rules of Pu nctua- 
tion, laid down with as much exact- 
neſs as the nature of the ſubject will 
admit; ſuch as may ſerve fo a ge- 
neral direction, to be accommodated 


to different occaſions, and to be 


ſupplied where deficient by the 
writers judgement. 5 
The ſeveral degrees of G 
bt 8 Sentences, and between 
their principal conſtructive parts, 
Rhetoricians have conſidered under 
the following diſtinctions, as the 
moſt obvious and remarkable: the 
| Period, 


0 Engliſh Grammar. 1 
Period, Colon, Semnicolan, and 
Comma... Ly 

The 1 is he whole. 1 
tence, compleat in itſelf, wanting 
nothing to make a full and per- 
fect ſenſe, and not connected in 
conſtruction with a lublequent $ den- 1 
tence. i by 

The Colon, or Member, is a 
chief conſtructive part, or greater 
diviſion, of a Sentence. 

The Semicolon, or Half-member, 
is a leſs conſtructive part, or ace 
viſion of a Sentence or Member. 

A Sentence or Member is again | 
ſubdivided into Commas, or Seg- 
ments; which are the leaſt con- 
firudive parts of a Sentence, or 
Member, in this way of conſidering 
it; for the next ſubdiviſion would 
be the reſolution of it into Phraſes 
and Words. 

N he Gram marians have followed 

this 


this Moves of - chat Rhttoricians, 
and have appropriated to each of 
theſe diſtinctions its mark, or Point; 
which takes its name Ain the part 
of the Sentence which it is em- 
ployed to diſtinguiſh; as s follows: 
The Period 

25 — 1 this marked 
The Comma : f 
The proportional quantity or time 
of the Points with reſpe& to one 
another is determined by the fol- 
_ genera] rule: The Period 1s 
fe in quantity or duration 
* of the Colon; the Colon is 
double of the getnicvlon; and the 
Semicolon is double of the Comma. 
80 that they are in the ſame pro- 
portion to one another as the Sem- 
brief, the Minim, the Crotchet, and 
the Quaver, in Muſic. The pre- 
eiſe e or duration of each 
88 Pauſe : 


wa 
_ 


2 Wwe «„ 


Pauſe « or ok ennnot be 3 


for that varies with the Time; and 


both in Diſcourſe and Aug the 
fame Compoſition may be rehearſe 
in a quicker or a {lower Time: but 


in Muſic the proportion between 


the Notes remains ever the lame: 


and in Diſcourſe, if the! 1 


of Punctuation were exact, the pr 
portion between the Paules would 
be ever invariabe. 

The Peints then being * gued 
to o expreſ the Pauſes, which — 
on the different degrees of con- 
nexion between Sentences, and be- 
tween their principal conſtructive 
parts; to underſtand the meaning 


of the Points, and to know how to 


apply them properly, we muſt con- 
fider the nature of a Sentence, as 


divided into its principal conſtruct- 
We ap and the degrees of « - 


ods. nexion 


1 7 . * * Y 
f — 2 
- * 
Fa 
5 
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nexion between thoſe parts, u fi 
which ſuch diviſion 'of og 505 
To begin with the leaft 3 
principal conſtructive parts, hs 
Comma. In order the more clearly to 
determine the proper application of 
the Point which marks it, we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between an Im perfect 
— a Simple Sentence, and a 
Compounded Sentence, 
An Imperfe& Phraſe en no 
aſſertion, or does not amount to a 
Propoſition or Sentencde. 
A Simple Sentence has but one 
sage and one finite Verb. | 
A Compounded Sentence has 
more than one Subject or one finite 
Verb, either expreſſed or under- 
flood ; or it conſiſts of two or 
more fimple Sentences connected 
„ eee | 
In A Sentence, ef 


the Verb may * analy pry eau I 


„ # © 4 


compani ied with ſeveral Adjunas; 
as the ObjeR, -the End, the Cir- 
ul ſtances — Time, Place, Man- 


ner, and the like; and this either 
itnmediatel y, or mediately, that is, 
by. — connected with 1 np 


2 ne 


. — 35 and ſo o ks. lack | 
If the ſeveral Adjuncts affect che . 
Subject or the Verb in a different 
manner, they are only ſo many 
Imperfe&: Phraſes, and the Sentence 
din Simple. 
A Simple Sentence admits of na 
Point, by. which it may be divided, 
or diſting uiſhed into parts. 
If So ſeveral Adjundts affect the 
Subject or the Verb in the ſame 
manner, they may be reſolved into 
ſo many Simple Sentences: the Sen- 
tence © hen. een Cerapounded, 
M and 


. 3 ' 


ls ner eo 


and muſt be divided hs its yas 
1 ö 


pelengiag kn — ſaine 25 
One Verb,; er ſeveral Verbs belong- 
ang in the ſame manner to one Sub- 
fea, the * and Verbs are ill 
do be actounted equal in numbe 
for ever y Verb muſt have its Sub- 
7 and every Subject its ob; 
And every one — the Subjects, o 
© — Thould of ae Wire: Its poins 
of d Rinn: 
8 "EXAMPLES. 7 
Gd © The paſſion for praiſe pr. 3 
excellent effects in women of ſenſe.” 
Addiſon, Spect. N' 73. In this 
Sentence paſſion is the Subject, and 


produces the Verb; each of which 


+ accompanied and connected with 
its — "The 2 is not 


{hon determined by ies Adſund | 
of '$pecification, as we may call it, 
he paſſion for praiſe. 80 likewiſe 
the Verb is immediately connected 
with its object, excellent effefts; and 
mediately, that is, by the interven- 
tion of the word effect, with - 
nun, the Subject in which theſe ef- 
fects are produced; which again is 
connected with its Adjunct of 'Spe- 
cification; for it is not meant of 
women in general, but of omen 
of ſenſe only. Laſtly it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe ſeveral Adjuncts 
are ch bed with the Verb each 
in a different manner; namely, with 
effects, as the object; with women, 
as the ſubject ef them; with ſenſe, 
as the quality or characteriſtic of 
thoſe women. The Adjuncts there- 
fore are only fo many imperfect 
Phraſes; the Sentence is a Simple 
Sentence, and admits of no Point, 
222 4 * 8 2 
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| by Which it may bs diſtinguiſhed 
into parts. 


„ The Paſſion * praiſe, which 


is & very vehement in the fair ſex, 


produces excellent effects in women 


of ſenſe. Here a new Verb is in- 
troduced, avcime panied with, Ad- 
Jjuncts of its own; and the Subject 


is repeated by the Relative Pro- 
noun which. It now becomes a 


Compounded Sentence, made up 


ary two Sim ple Sentences, one of 
the — it muſt choir be di- 
ſting wiſhed into its component parts 
by a Point placed on each ſide of 


the additional Sentence. 


How many inſtances have we 
Wo: the fair ſex | of chaſtity, fideli- 

, devotion? How many. Ladies 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the edu- 


cation of their children, care of 
i their ne and love of their 


huſbands; ; 
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3 huſbands; ; which are the great qua- | 


lities and rn of woman 


kind: as the making of war, the 
carrying on of traffic, the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, are thoſe 

which men grow famous, n get 
1 Ce a name? Ibic. 
In the firſt of theſe ker Dew 


tences the Adjuncts chaſtity, fidelity, 
devotion, are connected with the Verb 


by the word inſtances in the ſame 
manner, and in effect make ſo many 

diſtin& Sentences: how. many 
inſtances have we of chaſtity? how 
many inſtances have we of fidelity ? 
how many inſtances have we of de- 
votion? They muſt therefore be 


ſeparated from one another by a 


Paint.” The ſame may. be ſaid of 
the Adjunds * « education of their 
children, &c in the former part of 
the next Sentence: as likewiſe of 


* e Subjects, the mak - 


YE ing 
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which have in effect 3 heir | 


Verb; for each of theſe “ is an 


atchievement 2 which men _—_ 
famous. 

As Geinteniies chan are dis | 
vided into Simple and Componnd- 
ed, ſo the dis of ſentences may 
be divided likewiſe into Simple and 
Compounded members: for whole 


Sentences, whether Simple or Com- 


pounded, may become members of 
other Sentences by means of ſome i 
additional connexion. 

Simple members of beer 


cloſely connected together in one 


Compound member or ſentence, 
are diſtinguiſhed or ſeparated by a 


rey as in the foregoing at 


ples; 
"0th likewiſe - the Caſe Abitur; 3 
Mots in Appoſition, when 100853 


og of many terms; the Parti- 


_ 
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ciple with ſomething. depending on 
itz are to be diſtinguiſhed by the 


Comma: for they 9A: be ebenes 
into Simple members. 
When an addreſs is 1 = n 


| 2 the Noun, anſwering to the 
ocativt Caſe in Latin, 1s. diſtin 


mm by a Comma. 
"EXAMPLES: 


. « This ſaid, He form 0 thee, Adam thee, O | 


man, 


50 of the ground.” 2 Wes 


9 Now Morn, her roſy ſteps i in th eaſtern _ 55 


ANGLES fow'd WE earch with orient pearl.” 
e Milton. 


Two: Nouns, or two Adjectives, 


need by 4 ſingle Copulative or 


Disjunctive, are not ſeparated by a 
Point: but when there are more 
than two, or where the Conjunction 


is underſtood, they muſt be diftiny 


75 babe by a Comma. Mg 
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Simple members connected by 
| Relatives and Comparatives are for 
the moſt part diſtinguiſhed by a 
Comma: but when the members 
are ſhort in Comparative Sentences; 
and when two members are dofely y 
connected by a Relative, reſtraining 
the general notion of the Antece- 


dent to a particular ſenſe; the pauſe 


becomes almoſt inſenſible, and the 


Comma is better omitted. 


E X AM PL E s. 


* Raptures, tranſports, and exta- 
Hes are the rewards which they con- 


fer: ſighs and tears, prayers and 


broken hearts, are. (he, offerings 
which are paid to them,” ' Addiſon, 
Ibid. | 


* Gods WD 3 * unjuſt; = 


YE attributes were rage, revenge, or luſt.” 


Pope. 


* What is ſweeter than honey ? and 


what i is ronger | than a lion?” 
. „ A mem - 


A member of a Sentence; whe- 
I Sie Simple or Com \pounded, that 


requires a' greater pauſe than a 


Comma, yet does not of itſelf make 
aA compleat Sentence, but is follow- 
ed by ſomething cloſely depending 
on it, may be Dogon ona ob A 


Semicolon. 


EXAMPLE. 


But as this paſſion for edind- 
ration, when it works according to 
reaſon, improves the beautiful part 
of our ſpecies in every thing that is 
laudable; ſo nothing is more de- 
fltudive 1 to them, when it is 
| Fans by dan and folly.” | 

5 Addiſon, wid. 

79 Ute the whole" Sentence is di- 


vided into two parts by the Semi- 


colon; each of which parts are 


Compounded Members, divided 


into thetf Simple Members by Com- 
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ther Simple or Compounded, which 
of itſelf would make a compleat 
Sentence, and ſa requires a greater 


paul than a Semicolon, yet is fol- 
lowed by an additional part making 

a more full and perfect Senſe, may 
| be — 4 a Sale, Hh 


EXAMPLE, 


n 9 *. — 8 many a bulk 
author would make his appear- 
ance in a penny paper: chere would | 
be ſcarce 2 ſuch thing in na- 


ture as a folio: the works of an 


age would be contained on a few 
ſhelves: to mention millions of 
volumes, ou: would be utterly. an- 
nihilated. Addiſon, Spect. N* 124. 

Here the whole Sentence. is di- 
vided into four. parts by Colons: 


5 the ald lat ＋ — are Com- 
| n 


— x73 
pounded Members each divided by 


are Simple Members. : 
When a Semicolon has eded, 
| ane a- greater pauſe is ſtill necefſa- 


. . ny 1 


ther the Sentence be incompleat. 


The Colon is alſo commonly 
uſed, when an OT; * , 


Speech is introduced.” 
When a Sentence is ſo a per- 
fectly finiſhed, as not to be connect 
ein conſtrectben with the following 
Sentence, i it is marked with a Period 
In all caſes the proportion of the 


ſeveral Points in reſpect to one an- 
other is rather to 0 regarded, than 


their ſuppoſed preciſe quantity, or 
proper offiee, er taken 1 


e 


the pauſes in diſcourſe, there are 
others which denote a different 


* modu- 


Comma; the ſecond ag Ge 


-a Colon may be employed, E 


Belide as Points W — | 


— 
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modulation of the voice in corre- 
ſpondence with t um ſenſe.” _ heſe 
5 The . Point | * b { 7 


The Exclamation Point AF 
{2 


The Interrogation and Excla- 


marked 


mation Points are ſufficiently ex- 
plained by their names: they are 
indeterminate as to their quantity 
or time, and may be equivalent in 


that reſpect to a Semicolon, a Co- 
lon, or a Period, as the ſenſe re- 


quires. They mark an Elevation 
af the voice. 


The I * ber in * 


| A of a Sentence a member in 


ſerted into it, which is neither ne- 
to the Senſe, nor at all af- 

fects the Conſtruction. It marks a 

moderate depreſſion of the voice, 


o & * ba 7 i ; 2 4 * 1 N 
f N 8 FF * 8 
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a1 PRAXIS or nene of 5 


Grammatical Reſolution. 


J. the fifteenth: year of the reign 
of Tiberius Cæſar, Pontius Pi- 
late being Governour of Judea, the 
word of God came unto John the 
Son of Zecharias in the wilderneſs; 
2. And he came into all the 
country, about Jordan preaching the 
baptiſm of repentance. for the re- 
miſſion of. ina. | 
3. And the lampe jahn had his 
880 of camel's hair, and a lea- 
thern girdle about his loins, and 
his meat was locuſts and wild ho- 
C ˙ ADA ¾ ͤd ß 
. — Then fact he to the nit 
— that came forth to be baptized 
of him, O generation of vipers, who 
a warned you to flee from the 


wrath 5 


17 
wrath to come? Bring forth there- 
dore fruits meet for repentance; + 
5. And as all men muſed in their 
hearts of John, whether he were 
riſt, or not; John anſwered, 
faying unto them all, I indeed 
baptize you with water; but one 
mightier than'T cometh; - the latch- 
et of whoſe ſhoes I am not Wor- 
_ thy to unlooſet he ſhall baptize you 
wa the Holy Ghoſt and with fir R 
6. Now when all the people were 
et it came to paſs, that, Je- 
"= alſo being baptized and pray- 
„the heaven was opened, and 
bh Holy Ghoſt deſcended in a bo- 
dily ſhape upon him; and 01 a 
voice from heaven faying, This is 
my beloved Sen, in nee DT: am 
well 9 


1. | . In is a ere * 
Defi- 


to Engliſh Grammar? 295 - 
Definite 4 Article; fifteenth, an Ad- 
_ 1* 
Noun; in * Objective Caſe go- 
| verned by the Prepoſition in; ,, 
a Prepoſition; the reign, a Sub- = 
— Objective Caſe, | 
by the Pr 


| epoſition of ; of Wann 
Ceſar, both Zubſtantives, Proper 
N 8 Goyertument and Caſe, as 


— al the Verb Neuter 70 hey: Go- 
vernour, a Subſtantive; of Fucks, a 
Proper Name, Go : 
a8 before: Pomins Pilate heb 

a he Caſe Abſolute, T4 
is, the Nomindtive Caſe with a Par- 
ticiple without a Verb following 
and agreeing with it; the meaning 
is the ſame as, when Pilate Was go- 
| yernour: 2 word, a Subſtantive; of 
| tan es | came, a Verb 
Neuter, 


3 


year, a Subſtantive, Wy . -- 


2 


a — dame; 
bee ve, put in = on ta. Fake 
wy in the ſame : Cale gorcrned 


= 85 wag 
antive, Governr : at. ay 

3 we 2 0 | 
te; 125 2 On ate She 
ngular, ſculine id | 
minative: Caſe, - It 0 ng = 
2 a beſore f ine 8. Erg. 1a, 
1 ljective; ; the country, a Subſt, 
ipl ne; Rt Re; 0 dan * ** 
tiple of the Verb Ag 
Joined like an Adj Sie ves 


PF 4 l 
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un Be; tbe baptiſin, a a'Subſtar; 1— 
tive in the Objefire Caſe following 
the Verb Active preaching, ' and 
governed by it; of repentance, a 
_ Subſt. par and Caſe as be- 
fore; for, a Prep. the remiſſitn o 
= fm, Shamir the larter in £4 
Phoral Number, Government” and 
3. And, (b. chat is, as Zehe) 
a 9 an Adjective; Jobn (b.) 
| had, a Verb Active, Indicative 
Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon 
Sing. agreeing with the Nominative 
-Caſe Jeans bis, a Pronoun, third 
| Perfon Sing. Poſſeſſive Caſe; rai- 
ment, a Subft. in the Objective Caſe, 
following the Verb Active had, and 
erned by it; of camel's, a Sub- 
ſtantive, Poſſeſfive Caſe; 1 J 
Oby ve Caſe, overned the 
S 55 of, ae ſame as, "th 
mm and, 6) a, the In- 
| definite | 


© £ * 
wa. 


. , 


perned by the Prep. ta; 8. 4 


478 4: Short-Tntraduftiat 
definite Article ;  leathern, an Adj; 
girdle, a Subſt. "about, (b.) bis, (b.) 
Joins, Subſt. plural Number; and 
his, (b.) meat, Subſt. was; Indicative 
Mode, Paſt Ti ime, third Perſon Sin- 
gular of the Verb Neuter 20 he; lo- 
ruſts, | Subſt, plural Number, No- 
minative Caſe after the Verb was; 
f and, (b.) wild, Adj. honey, Subſt, 

44. Then, an Adverb ; /aja, ; a Verb 
Actiye, Paſt Time, Hie Perſon 
Sing. agreeing with the Nomina- 
tive Caſe he (b.) to, a Prep. the. mul- 
zitude, Subſt. Objective go- 


Relative Pronoun, * its. Antecedent 
is the multitude; 3 came, (b. ).  farth, 
an Adverb; 70, a Prep. and before 
a Verb the fign of the Infinitive | 
Mode; 3e hajvized, a. Verh Paſ- 
five, made of the Participle Paſſiye 
: of the Verb zo baptize,. and the Au- 
| whey Y Verb to be, in the Infinitivę 
yp Mode; 6 


» b © Eads. FY 
Mode; of him, Pronoun, third Peri 
ſon ding. ſtanding for John, i in the 
Objective Caſe N by the 
Prep. 7; O, an Interjection; ge- 
zteration, Subſt, Nominative Caſe ; 
of wipers, Subſt, plural Number; 
who, an Interrogative | Pronoun ; 
hath warned, a Verb Active, Pre- 
ſent Perfect Time, made of the Per- 
fect Participle warned and the Au- 
xiliary Verb Bath, third Perſon Sin- 
gular agreeing with the Nomina: 
tive Caſe who; you, Pronoun, ſes 
cond Perſon plural, Objective Cale, 
following the Verb Active warned 
and governed by it; to flee, V 
Neuter, Infinitive Mode; ; from, 
Pre the wrath, Subſt: Obi 
Cale. governed by the Prep. fr 

10 come, Verb Neuter, In ve 
Mode; bring, Verb Active, Impe- 


tative Mode, ſecond Perſon plural, 


uz with the Nominate C * 
n N 2 


to 4 Short Toaradutitic 


je underſtood, | as if it were, bring | 
Je; ; forth, an Adverb; therefore, a 


Donjunction; „ute, a Subſt; plur. 


Objective Caſe, following the Verb 
Active bring, and governed by it; 
meet, an Adjective, ) joined to freits, 8 
but placed after it, becauſe it has 
ſomething depending on it; ; for re- 
HFentantce, a Subſt. governed e. 2 
Frep . as before. 

Ys uk (b.) as, an a: all, 
bj men, Subſt, plural Number; 
muſed, a Verb 8 Paſt Time, 
third Perſon plural, agreeing with 
the Nominative Caſe men; in, (b.) 
their, a Pronominal Adjective, from 
the Pronoun they; hearts, Subſt. 
plural Number, Objective Caſe go- 
verned by the Prep. in; of John, 
(b.) wheter, a Conjunction; be, (b.) 
were, Subjunctive Mode, governed 
by the Conjunction betber, Paſt 


Time, thud. Perlon Sing. of the | 


+ ; Verb 


p With 1 No- 
Minstive Cal Be; 3 the Chrift, Subſt, 
N. ominative Caſe after the Verb 


were; or, a Disjunctive Conjunc- 
tion, correſponding to the preceding 


Active, Indicarive Mode, Paſt Time, 
third Perſon Sing. agreeing with 

the Nominative Caſe Jobn; 5 aving, 
Preſent Participle of the Verb Ac- 
tive to ſay, joined to the Subſtan- 
tive Jobn; unto, (b.) them, a Pro- 
| nopn; third Perſon plural, Objective 


| 1 governed by the Prep, unto; 


J (b.) J, Pronoun, firſt Perſon Sin- 
nd ade, an Adverb; baptize, 


a Verb Aetive, Indicative Mode, 


Preſent Time, firſt Perſon Singular, 


agreeing with the Nominative Caſe | 
I; you, Pronoun, ſecond Perſon 


plural, Objective Caſe, following 


; the Verb Active baptize, and go- 


N 3 W 


;  ConjunRion whether ; 3 not, an Ad- 
verb; John, (b, } anſwered, 42 Verb 
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n i ant — 
Subſt. bit, Aa Disjuncti Ee Conjunc "IC 
tion; one, a Pronoun, ſtanding for 


ome - Perſon. not mentioned 


name;  migbtier, an Adjective. in 
the Comparative Degree, from the 


Poſitive mugbty ; I ue 4 Conjunc- 


tion, uſed after a Comparative word; 
J, (b.) the Verb am being under- 
food, that is, zhan I am; cometh; 


a Verb Neuter, Indicative Mode, 
| Preſent Time, third Perſon Sing. 


agreeing with the Nominative —4 


one; the latchet, Subſt. of, . 
Pronoun Relative, one being the 


Antecedent to it, in the Poſſeſſive 
Caſe; ſboes, Subſt. plural; J, (b) 
am, 1 ndicative Mode, Preſent Time, F 
firſt Perſon Sing. of the Verb zo be, 


agreeing with the Nominative Caſe | 
I; not, (b.) worthy, an Adjective $ 


to wnlooſe, a Verb Active, in the In- 


hnjtive * governing the Sub- 


ſtantive 


\- 


Caſe; ** b. ball «ng, a Verb 
| Active, Indicative Mode, F. uture 
Time, made by the Auxiliary | 
third Perſon , Sing. agreeing. with 
the Nominative Caſe he; you, (b.) 
with the, (b.) Holy, an Adjective 3 
Go, a Subſt, and with, (b.) re, a 
Subſt. this and the fornien both in 
the e Caſe governed by te 
Prep. with. 

6, Now, an Adverba, when, an 
Auvebz all, (b.) the people, a Subſt. 
Were baptized, a Verb Paſſive, made 
of the Auxiliary Verb zo be joined 
with the  Participle Paſſive of the 
Verb to baprize, [Indicative Mode, 
third Perſon plural, agreeing with 
the Nominative Caſe Sing. people, 
being a Noun of . multitude; it, 
Pronoun, third Perſon Sing. Neu- 
ter Gender, Nominative Caſe; 3 Fam, 


4 be. * 0 : 


n 
W 3 


abit. 1 an 9 


[ (6 16 495; Verb Newer, 8 
Mode; Aber, , © Conhu 


being, Preſent Participle of che Vert : 


a Proper.1 


to be; baptized; 3 Paſſive 


of the Verb 10 baptize; and, (b.) 
praying, Preſent Participle of the 


Verb Neuter 7 pray; ifs E 


baptized and pro ing' 1s the Caſe 


Abſolute, as before; the beaver, 
Subſt. was opened, Verb Paſſive, In- 


dicative Mode, Paſt Time, third 
Perſon Sing. agreeing with the No- 
minative Caſe heaven, the Auxilia- 
ry Verb zo be being pine to the 
Participle Paſſive, as before; and 


the Holy Gboſt, (b.) deſcended, Verb 
Neuter, inden Mode, Paſt Time, 
third Perſon Sing. agreeing with 


the Nominative Caſe Ghoſt; in a 
lb.) bodily, an Adjective; ſhape, a : 


. YO 4 800. 


„e Gramm. hg. 
eng anc, ta e's 


E 4 oy bt an 1 3 4 
Subſt. Nominative Caſe, there was 
being underſtood, that is, there was 
aà voice; from, Prep. heaven, Subſt. 
Objective Caſe, (b.) /aying, (b.) bis, 
2 Pronominal Adjective, perſon be. 
ing underſtood; is, Indicative Mode, 
Preſent Time, of the Verb 20 be, 
third Perſon Sing, agreeing with the 
Nominative Caſe 2516; my, a Pro- 
nominal Adjective; beloved, an Ad- 
jective; Son, a Subſt, Nominative 
Caſe after the Verb is z in, (b.) who, 
Pronoun Relative, Obje&tive Caſe 
governed by the Prep. in, the Sub- 
ſtantive Son being its Antecedent ; | 
41 n (b. ) * an Adverb; ae 
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